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The responsibility for statements, whether of fact or opinion, printed in the 
Journal, rests entirely with the writers thereof. Where, for good reason, the writer’s 


name is withheld, it is preserved on file, and is that of a person apparently 
trustworthy. 





THE VISION OF JOSEPH HOAG 


BY W. FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


In 1915 Mr. Albert J. Edmunds, of Philadelphia, author of “ Bud- 
dhist and Christian Gospels Compared from the Originals,” etc., pub- 
lished a brochure entitled “ The Vision, in 1803, of Joseph Hoag.” It 
contains the oldest existent text of the Vision, together with various 
related data, and the cautiously expressed and tentative conclusions 
of Mr. Edmunds. These we shall freely draw upon. 

Joseph Hoag was a Quaker Minister of some prominence, born in 
Nine Partners, Dutchess County, New York, in 1762, died in 1846. 
At the age of seventy-one he completed the compilation of a so-called 
“Journal ” which was published in 1861 at Auburn, New York. The 
edition of 1909, which states it is “ revised,” that is to say, by the 
omission of details of no present interest, is before me. 

The Vision is given in the published “ Journal,” but not under the 
year when it is generally supposed to have occurred, nor was it in the 
original manuscript of the “ Journal,” but was found in a separate 
manuscript dictated by Mr. Hoag, probably in 1845, taken down by 
his granddaughter, Narcissa Battey (Coffin), and appended to the 
printed volume by the editors. The London reprint of the “ Journal,” 
issued in 1862, gives emphasis to the Vision by mentioning it on the 
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title page. “Independently,” says Mr. Edmunds, “of the Auburn text, 
a copy (of the Vision) appeared at Glasgow on Jine 1, 1861,” in 
The British Friend. There was a leaflet version, with peculiarities 
hereinafter to be mentioned, put forth by David Marshall, of the small 
Indiana village of Carthage. The Friends sell an undated reprint in 
their bookstores, which can be traced back to the seventies. But oldest 
of all the printed versions yet discovered is that in The Friend’s In- 
telligencer, Philadelphia, Twelfth Month 2, 1854. This, according to 
the appended statement, was taken from “Frederick Douglass’s Paper,” 
of what date cannot be determined, unless the missing issue should 
appear, but certainly not earlier than 1847, for the paper was started 
in that year. As found in The Friend’s Intelligencer the following is 


JOSEPH HOAG’S VISION 


In the year 1803, in the eighth or ninth month, I was one day alone 
in the field, and observed the sun shone clear, but a mist eclipsed its 
brightness. As I reflected upon the singularity of the event, my mind 
was struck into a silence the most solemn I ever remember to have 
witnessed ; for all my faculties were low, and unusually brought into 
deep silence. I said to myself, what can all this mean? I do not rec- 
ollect ever before to have been sensible of such feelings. And I heard 
a voice from Heaven say: “ This which thou seest which dims the 
brightness of the sun is a sign of present and coming times. I took 
the forefathers of this country from a land of oppression. I planted 
them here among the people of the forest. I sustained them, and while 
they were humble, I blessed them and fed them, and they became a 
numerous people; but now they have become proud and lifted up, and 
have forgotten me who nourished them and protected them in the wil- 
derness and are running into every abomination and evil practice of 
which the old countries are guilty, and have taken quietude from the 
land, and suffered a dividing spirit to come among them. Lift up 
thine eyes and behold.” And I saw them dividing in great heat. This 
division began in the Church on points of doctrine. It commenced in 
the Presbyterian Society, and went through the various religious de- 
nominations, and in its progress and close its effects were the same. 
Those that dissented went off with high heads and taunting language; 
and those who kept to their original sentiments appeared exercised 
and sorrowful; and when the dividing spirit entered the Society of 
Friends, it raged in as high a degree as in any I had before discovered. 
As before, those who kept to their ancient principles retired by them- 
selves. 

It appeared in Lodges of Freemasons. It broke out in appearance 
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like a volcano, inasmuch as it set the country in an uproar for a length 
of time. Then it entered politics in the United States, and did not 
stop until it produced a civil war. The Southern States lost their 
power and slavery was annihilated from their borders. Then a monar- 
chical power arose—took the government of the States—established a 
national religion, and made all the people tributary to support its 
expenses. I saw them take property from Friends to a large amount. 
I was amazed at beholding all this, and I heard a voice proclaim: 
“This power shall not always stand, but with it I shall chastise my 
Church until they return to the faithfulness of their forefathers. Thou 
seest what is coming on thy native land for its iniquities and the blood 
of Africa, the remembrance of which has come up before me. This 
vision is yet for many days. 


“Thad no idea of writing it for many years, until it became such 
a burthen that for my own relief I have written it.” 


FULFILMENTS 


If Hoag really had a vision incorporating all the above features 
in 1803, or prior to the Cumberland Presbyterian schism of 1810, 
and the splits from the Methodist and other religious bodies which fol- 
lowed, before the secession of the Hicksite Quakers in 1827-9, and 
before the Morgan tragedy of 1826, and the formation of the Anti- 
Masonic party which followed the abduction and reached its decline 
within four years, it would be difficult to gainsay the supernormal 
character of such a series of predictions, even though the last members 
of the series are still unfulfilled. 

Says Mr. Edmunds, “ The fact that Hoag did not write out the 
Vision ‘ for many years’ as he tells us himself, or ‘ until he was an old 
man’ as his son has told us (The Friend, Ninth Month 24, 1892), is 
very provoking, for it allows the Sadducees to say that the committal 
to writing was after the following items were fulfilled: 

“1. Cumberland Presbyterian schism, 1810. 

“2. Quaker schism 1827-1829. 

“3. Anti-Masonic agitation following the disappearance of Mor- 
gan in 1826. 

“ After my Fellowship lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, 
May, 1914, wherein I quoted the Vision, a challenge from skeptical 
scholars inquired, ‘Can you produce a copy older than the Civil War?” 
‘No.’ 


“Very well then, we hold that the Vision was written after the 
war.’ 
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“By the sudden recovery of the Negro text’ of 1854, all this is 
changed. The fact remains, however, that science can only build on 
the later items. 

“4. Civil War, 1861-1865. 

“5. Defeat of the South, 1865. 

“6. Abolition of slavery, 1865. 

“7. Monarchical government. 

“8. Established religion. 

“9. Overthrow of seven and eight. 

* When these last three items are fulfilled, Hoag’s Vision will rank 
second to none in the history of seership, and may yet be page one of 
some American Sibylline Leaves.” * 

Mr. Edmunds admits that the first items of the Vision are beyond 
evidential rescue, owing to the fact that Hoag did not write them down 
until he was an old man, very likely at a date subsequent to the appear- 
ance of the facts that they are supposed to foretell, relating to Presby- 
terian and other bodies, Quakers and Freemasons. Admitting that 
the Vision was seen in 1803, if not written down until 1827 or later, 
it would be impossible to say that it had kept its original form in the 
mind of the narrator, and had not been unconsciously reshaped and 
accommodated to events. 

I do not ascribe so much value to the discovery that the Vision 
appeared in print in 1854, as does Mr. Edmunds, for two reasons. 





1 The term adopted by Mr. Edmunds for the text which can be traced to Fred: 
erick Douglass’s paper. 


2 Mr. Edmunds, who is inclined to think that the Vision embodies genuine 
predictions, goes on at this point to say: 

“ One of the best-dated visions of the Old Testament is that of the farmer Amos, 
two years before the earthquake, in reign of the Judean Uzziah, a period of fifty- 
two years, in the eighth century before Christ. With the farmer of Tekoa we may 
confidently parallel the farmer of Charlotte, Vermont. 

“Tt is not too much to affirm that if Old Testament scholars could accept the 
traditional facts about this American Amos, modern prophetic criticism would be 
revolutionized. The theory that all prophecies are after the event would have to 
be abandoned. In religion, as in geology, we should become uniformitarians 
(allowing, of course, that some past cataclysms excelled any present ones). Ma- 
terialists would be compelled to admit a visionary power in men, capable of seeing 
dramatically into the future. No political guess-work by a backwoodsman (as he 
calls himself in his Journal) in a sect that was hostile to newspapers, could have 
hit upon all these things in 1803. 

“ Another point to be noticed is the fact that Hoag uses the past tense just as 
the Old Testament prophets do. In 1803 he can say that the Southern States lost 
their power; the event had already happened in the ideal world. 

“A point yet to be settled by psychical science is: How far ahead did the 
Hebrew prophets see? It is certain that they did not see into our own times, for 
they could not have missed so portentous a phenomenon as airships dropping fright- 
ful explosions on a city bigger than Babylon. It is premature to discuss the subject 
now, but we may hazard the guess that science will finally admit that they did 
discern the great figure of Jesus Christ.” 
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First, that between 1854 and the publication of the Vision in the Jour- 
nal in 1861, only one additional event with which the Vision deals had 
come true, the outbreak of the war between North and South. It was 
then no more likely that the issue of the war would be the defeat of 
the South and the downfall of slavery, than it was likely in 1854 that 
these would result in the event of such a war. Secondly, even without 
the printed appearance of the Vision in 1854, it could not reasonably 
be doubted from the evidence Mr. Edmunds cites, that Hoag dictated 


it substantially as we have it, to his granddaughter, in the neighbor- 
hood of 1845. 





RECORDING OF THE VISION 





In the first place the editors of the Journal of the Life of Joseph 
Hoag, 1861, declared, “ The ‘Vision of Joseph Hoag, which follows, 
was dictated to his granddaughter, Narcissa Battey (Coffin), and by 
her committed to writing. It was read to Joseph Hoag after being 
written and by him acknowledged to be correct.” By itself, this state- 
ment would not be conclusive. We do not know who wrote it, or on 
what authority. But Narcissa Battey (Coffin) was living in 1892, and 
Mr. Edmunds’s sister, Miss Lucy Edmunds, then an assistant of Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, interviewed her in the summer of that year, and 
obtained her attestation to the fact of the dictation. Mrs. Coffin’s 
memory might be defective (her manuscript had disappeared) as to 
whether what she set down corresponded in all points with the text of 
the Vision which we have, but it would be difficult to forget the fact 
that the Vision had been dictated in some form. Neither did any other 
of Hoag’s relatives, seen by Miss Edmunds, though they doubted the 
evidentiality of the Vision, as we shall see, voice doubt of the dictation. 
Besides, there admirably fits in a statement, written by Joseph Hoag 
himself in January, 1846, the last year of his life, authenticated by 
the signatures of several witnesses and entered together with its con- 
text as a preface to the “ Journal.” “I have from my younger life 
felt best to keep by writing some account of the religious services and 
exercises that from time to time I have passed through; but of latter 
times I became uneasy relative to some circumstances which I had 
omitted to commit to writing, also, about the place where my writings 
were, and no way seemed to open to have it otherwise until my wife 
proposed that I should get Narcissa Battey to write for me. This 
looked pleasant to me. Accordingly, the past summer, I took my 
writings and carried them to Ezra Battey’s,” etc. He would hardly 
have referred in January, 1846, to his satisfaction the previous year, 
in the plan of getting Narcissa Battey to write some things down for 
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him, if that plan had not been carried out. And while this statement 
alone would not have been enough to indicate that among the matters 
taken down by her was the Vision, it is when taken together with her 
attestation to that fact and the concurrence of the relatives. 

How much farther back can we carry the evidence for the existence 
of a written copy of the Vision? A very little way. In the closing 
sentence of that document Hoag says: “ It became such a burthen that 
for my relief I have written it.” This autograph version was, it is 
said, accidentally destroyed, and this was the reason for dictating the 
matter to Narcissa Battey. For aught we could tell Hoag wrote it 
down in 1844 and it was destroyed the same year. 

The statement of his son (The Friend, Ninth Month 24, 1892) 
that he did not write out the Vision “ until he was an old man” js 
utterly vague. Joseph Hoag was an “ old man” in 1844 and for some 
years before that date. We cannot argue from Lindley Murray 
Hoag’s expression that his father must have done the writing as soon 
as he became entitled to be called an old man.’ If the son could have 
told even approximately the year of the writing, he surely would have 
done so. It is impossible for us to derive from a term which covers 
the last twenty-four years of the writer’s life (assuming that a man of 
sixty was, by the son, considered old) any narrower designation. 

I have not been able, nor has Mr. Edmunds with his more laborious 
researches, to find any other certain references to a written copy of 
the Vision, as existing prior to, say, 1844. We cannot, then, with cer- 
tainty allege that it was recorded before that year. 


DATE OF THE VISION , 


And now, what evidence have we in regard to the date when the 
Vision was experienced, aside from the figures which we find in its own 
text, as it has come down to us? (1) Mr. Edmunds refers in his 
pamphlet, to a “ Quaker attestation,” and in a letter to me quotes this 
in full. It consists of a penciled note on the back of an envelope: 
* When I first saw the Vision of Joseph Hoag I supposed it a made-up 
thing, but on inquiring I could trace it back forty to fifty-five years 
by the most respectable Friends to whom it had been known, some of 
them relatives. W.B. Chambers, 11, 30, ’76 (Nov. 30, 1876).” 

Waiving all inquiries about who Chambers and the persons whose 
testimony he gives at second-hand are, I remark that the certificate 
as it stands allows considerable lee-way. The expression “ from forty 





1“ Now, an elderly son would hardly regard his father as ‘ua old man’ till 
after sixty. It is, therefore, probable that the committal to writing took place 10 
the decade of the Twenties.”—A. J. Epmunps. I dissent from the inference. 
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to fifty-five years ” does not claim certainty for more than forty years, 
and forty years prior to 1876 was 1836. That is to say, some un- 
named persons whom Chambers interviewed stated that they knew 
about the Vision as long ago as 1836, if not earlier. I, for one, am 
willing to accept their testimony, even at second-hand, for reasons to 
appear. 

(2) In 1914 William B. Chambers, presumably son of the one just 
quoted, wrote Mr. Edmunds, as I learn from the latter, directly. 
“Your note received, and in regard to Joseph Hoag’s Vision, I have 
heard my father quote it more than fifty years ago.” But this testi- 
mony is worthless as additional evidence for the Vision was actually in 
print “ more than fifty years ” before 1914, and on that point there is 
no controversy. 

(3) Mr. Edmunds states that an “ official or semi-official note by 
the Society of Friends to an undated reprint of the Vision, which has 
been sold in Friend bookstores from the Seventies, says that the Vision 
“was well known to Ho.xg’s family and friends ‘ before any part of it 
was fulfilled.’ ”’ And in a note to me Mr. Edmunds urges that “Quakers 
would never sell a sheet like that unless they were certain.” I agree 
that some Friends (by no means do all) must have believed that 
that statement was true. But an anonymous belief is of little value 
unless is substantiates itself by more than a mere assertion. “ That 
Hoag foretold the Hicksite Schism,” Mr. Edmunds remarks in a letter, 
“is too deeply rooted a tradition in the Quaker Church ” to be un- 
founded. But the fact that there is a “ tradition ” does not prove that 
what it asserts is true, nor does the fact that a lot of people believe 
the tradition. It is only two years [This was written in 1920] since 
General Pershing went to France, and it is already asserted and be- 
lieved by many that it was he who said as he stood by a historic tomb: 
“Lafayette, we are here.” As the year 1881 approached, thousands 
of people in England and America were alarmed as they remembered 
the couplet ascribed to Mother Shipton, “ The end of the world will 
come in eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” They might have admitted 
that they did not know who made the prophecy, but they supposed it 
an established fact that somebody uttered it centuries ago. And yet 
the couplet was a forgery by one Charles Hindley, only about twenty 
years before the fateful date. 

If we go no further back than the Narcissa Battey manuscript of 
1846, there was plenty of time in the years following for the opinion 
to gain ground that, since the printed Vision states its own date as 
1803, it must be that it foretold the Hicksite Schism of 1827-1829. 
On the other hand, if the Vision had been known to various people 
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before the Hicksite Schism, it is obvious that when that rupture took 
place which caused such a commotion among the Friends, and such a 
flood of writing, the verification would have made a sensation, and 
it is almost unthinkable in that case that no reference to the fulfilled 
prediction should be found among all the Journals, letters and articles 
poured forth from the Friends’ press in 1827-1829, or so far as has 
been ascertained, clear up to the Fifties. 

I conclude that there is no trustworthy evidence, outside of the text 
of the Vision itself, that Hoag had his experience in 1803." 


A RECONSTRUCTIVE THEORY OF THE TRUE DATE OF THE VISION 


The various versions of the Vision, that of Frederick Douglass's 
Paper, that in connection with the published Journal, the Indiana text, 
etc., may all be derived from the Narcissa Battey manuscript of 1846. 
It is not likely that Hoag would have been able to rehearse the story 
twice, a year or more apart, in so closely the same language, while the 
verbal differences are those unimportant ones which could easily result 
from errors in transcription and editorial liberties taken in order to 
improve the style.” Now suppose that the Vision really occurred in 
1833—and we have seen that there is nothing in the quoted testimonies 
to forbid the assumption—save the anonymous and unsubstantiated 
dictum of an undated leaflet—any error in the setting down of the date 
by Narcissa Battey, or in the deciphering of the date, would reach to 
all the copies and printed versions thence derived. If she made a mis- 
take in setting down the date 1803, the fact that the manuscript was 


1 Mr. Edmunds, in his correspondence with me, remarks that “there was an 
eclipse of the sun on August 17, 1803, 34% digits at London, but invisible in the 
United States.” It is true that Hoag said that his vision occurred “ in the eighth 
(August) or ninth month, and that something eclipsed” the brightness of the sun. 
But there is no intimation that an eclipse of the sun, technically, was meant, much 
less an eclipse visible in London. A “ mist eclipsed its brightness,” and the mist 
was probably a subjective creation. At any rate, an eclipse which did not affect 
the United States could not have been responsible, and as there are often several 
eclipses of the sun in a year visible in one or another part of the world, it is not 
especially remarkable that one happened to fall within a given period of sixty days 
visible somewhere. On the one hand an eclipse partly visible in London but 1n- 
visible in the United States would not have eclipsed the sun’s brightness in this 
country, so that the event has no relevance to explain the phenomenon. And 0 
the other hand it is very often the case that a visual hallucination is seen as through 
a veil, mist or cloud, and it is not by any means unknown for an auditory halluer 
nation also to produce a seeming darkening of the atmosphere. 

2It was not considered irregular at that period, or by many intelligent and 
educated people, to make such editorial alterations. Thus Jared Sparks, President 
of Harvard College, corrected the misspellings in the letters of George Washington, 
and altered certain vigorous expressions in the interest of what he deemed greater 
elegance. And Mr. Edmunds justly complains of the liberties which Friends took 
with the text of George Fox, when they published his Journal, though this may 
have been mostly by way of unwarrantable excision. 
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read to Joseph Hoag after being written, and by him acknowledged to 
be correct, would not settle the matter, for the Journal records that he 
was very deaf. Or if she wrote the first 3 carelessly, or the pen failed 
to shed ink properly in forming the digit or the work faded before a 
transcription was made it might be read as 0. 

Before stating the positive reasons for fixing on the date 1833, let 
us see why 1803 is an improbable one. 

(1) As already stated, there is no evidential indication that any 
member of Hoag’s family or any contemporary knew of the Vision until 
years after several of its supposed predictions were fulfilled.’ 

(2) In particular the Journal prints the “ testimony of the Starks- 
boro Monthly Meeting ” to which Hoag belonged, drawn up in 1853. 
This emphasizes his prophetic powers and declares: 

“Many among us can recur to testimonies delivered by him, wherein 
he was permitted to see, yea, rather was shown and was authorized to 
depict with much clearness, what would take place in the Society. At 
one time (about the year 1838) he expressed that a separation, on 
account of doctrine, would take place in that meeting (Ferrisburg 
Quarterly), and feeling full confidence in the opening, in the authority 
of Truth, remarked ‘ Friends, you may pencil it down, if you please.’ ” 

Here we find Hoag telling out another vision, and it would have 
been quite repugnant to his principles as a Friend to have a transcend- 
ently important vision in 1803 and not have told it. How could his 
brethren, had they ever heard that, before the widespread Hicksite 
Schism, he foretold it, have kept silent about it in this eulogium on his 
prophetic powers? Why should they have told of one prediction of a 
religious separation of minor character, and been mute regarding an- 
other, much more striking, and fulfilled? 

(3) If the Vision was experienced in 1803, why did not Hoag insert 
it in the part of the Journal where it belonged, the place where he was 
treating the events of 1803? He told of a vision which he had about 
1772, and told it in the right place. Why did he not so deal with the 
Great Vision, if its date was 1803? In a letter to me Mr. Edmunds 
suggests that “ Hoag most probably did put the vision under 1803 in 
his Journal, but Friends were always chary of vouching for such 
things,” and calls attention to the restoration in Fox’s Journal of 
passages which were suppressed for two hundred years. But the Vision 


1Tf it were found that the Vision was experienced in 1803, we should still have 
to be doubtful, considering that it was not recorded for many years, perhaps as 
Many as thirty, about the parts dealing with the Presbyterian, Quaker and other 
schisms and the Masons. There would be the grave possibility that memory had 
gradually accommodated parts of the Vision to correspond with the actual events 
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is printed at the end of the same 1861 edition which resulted from the 
formal resolution of the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends that 
this Journal should be printed. There is therefore no parallel with the 
removal of passages from the Fox Journal and their restoration at a 
later date, by other editors. It would be strange chariness to make 
the Vision conspicuous by giving it a place by itself, and instead of 
letting it casually appear in the chronological story of Hoag, and on 
his sole authority, give it a quasi-editorial backing by the following 
preface. “ As the subjects alluded to in the following vision are of 
general interest, and much expression having been given in favor of 
its being appended to this Journal it is concluded to do so.” “ Ap- 
pended to this Journal” would certainly not be an honest expression 
in reference to a passage that was found in the Journal, and Friends 
are not liars. Besides, what would have been the sense to cut out a 
passage in the Journal, because they were afraid of it, and clap it onto 
the end? It seems to me that there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the manuscript of the Vision was obtained by the compilers of the 
Journal elsewhere, and no reason to dispute the statement in later 
editions to the effect that the source was the Narcissa Battey manu- 
script: ‘“ The Vision of Joseph Hoag, which follows, was dictated to 
his granddaughter, the late Narcissa B. Coffin, and by her committed 
to writing.” And this, as we have shown, was probably done in 1845. 

(4) There is a great deal in the latter part of the Journal about 
the Hicksite Schism, especially in pages 289-334, covering the years 
1828-1829. Joseph Hoag watched the growth of what he regarded a 
dangerous heresy, fought against it, and deplored its ravages. Ii 
twenty-five years before or at any date previous to the event he had 
experienced a clear foresight of the schism, it is not in human nature 
that when it came and he recorded his dealings with it in some fifty 
pages, he should never have referred to it as a fulfilment of what had 
been shown him. He quoted himself as saying (page 301) in a religious 
meeting that “if such sentiments (as those of Hicks) prevailed among 
Friends the time would come when it would make the greatest division 
that ever was since the Friends were a people, as their principles were 
not those of Friends, being heretical sentiments.” But this is predic- 
tion by reasoning, not revelation. Joseph Hoag, as the Journal amply 
shows, was not shy of declaring it when he felt that he had occult 
information about the future or the present. That the Journal never 
even hinted that what he saw developing was the fulfilment of what he 
had foreseen is almost enough by itself to prove that the Vision did 
not predate the Hicksite separation. 

But if Hoag did not set down the Vision in his account of the year 
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1803 because it did not belong in that year, it may be asked why he 
did not set it down when he came to the year to which it did belong. 
The answer is that, if the Vision occurred in 1833, the Jowrnal narra- 
tion breaks off before it was reached. On account of the infirmities of 
age, it was conjectured, Hoag stopped his work of compiling the 
Journal with the “ sixth month,” 1833. The Vision was experienced 
in the Eighth or Ninth month according to the dictation of Narcissa 
Battey. Had the account of the Vision been in the Journal manuscript 
which was placed in the hands of Ezra and Hanna Battey, why needed 
he to dictate it to his granddaughter? And if not in the Journal, 
because it did not chronologically belong there (and what other reason 
can be assigned ?), the Vision took place after June, 1833. 

Now it so happens—and here we come to the heart of the matter— 
that 1833 is exactly the year of all years prior to 1860 when a dreamy 
suggestible mind would be most likely to be impressed by the likelihood 
of civil war and its consequences, and to mistake its inferences for 
revelations. 

As early as 1828 there were mutterings of civil war. In that year 
the Milledgeville (S. C.) Journal, threatening nullification, said: “ Let 
the United States Government fire the first shot if it chooses. Better 
would it be that it had been born with a mill-stone around its neck than 
to try this.” In 1830 Webster in his great reply to Hayne discussed 
and reprobated the acts which were liable to bring on war between the 
North and South, and Hayne retorted, “If the gentleman provokes 
war he shall have war.” Neither regarded himself as an inspired 
prophet. South Carolina passed the Nullification Ordinance, Novem- 
ber 28, 1832, and immediately began to raise and drill troops and 
collect military supplies. The following month President Jackson 
issued a Proclamation in the course of which he plainly intimated that 
force would be used unless the recalcitrant State receded. He sent 
five thousand stands of muskets to Castle Pinckney and planned to 
send ships of war to Charleston harbor. The “ Force ” Bill passed by 
Congress, February 22, 1833, authorized the President to uphold the 
Federal Courts in South Carolina by means of the militia or the army 
and navy. J. H. Hammond wrote, the same month, to Robert Y. Hayne, 
now Governor of South Carolina, “ The decided impression now is that 
there will be a war.” A short time later the immediate danger had 
passed. But many, as a matter of consideration and judgment, feared 
that the fatality was only deferred. It is no wonder then, if such 
thoughts and impressions sank deeply into the consciousness of Hoag 
and rose in the form of a vision. 

My understanding is that the vision has its beginnings in the past. 
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with those separations which form a kind of a preface to the larger 
separation between North and South, then conjectures correctly and 
not improbably the nearer future, and finally imagines a more distant 
series of events which have never come to pass. The divisions of 
Presbyterians, Quakers and some other sects, and the Anti-Masonic 
excitements were already past. The Civil War which so nearly broke 
out in 1833 cast its shadow before, and as almost any Northerner 
would have predicted in case of such war, Hoag saw the defeat of the 
South and the downfall of slavery as its consequence. But eighty-six 
years have passed since 1837 and no monarchy, no established religion, 
no despoliation of the property of the Friends, and of course no res- 
toration from this bad state of things, have ensued. All these unfulfilled 
particulars are now in the highest degree improbable.’ 

I do not mean to cast any discredit upon the good faith of Joseph 
Hoag. I am well acquainted with a type of visionary that cannot pre- 
serve a clear distinction between what he already knows and what is 
still in the future, between what is inferred or guessed and what is 
premonitional. We may better understand the mental processes out 
of which the Vision which we have been considering evolved by taking 
into comparison another prediction of his appended to the Journal 
proper, by the editor (page 339). This was uttered in 1837 at a 
Friends’ Meeting in Lincoln, Vermont. He declared that “ pride, 
wealth and supposed refinement ” were corrupting the Friends. “ From 
these and other causes growing therefrom, this Society will be brought 
into greater trials than they have heretofore witnessed, beginning at 
the heads of the tribes who have fallen into spiritual pride, from high 
stations down to the ranks. . . . Friends, you may pen it down if you 
please, as it will cause a greater split than that we have passed 
through.” One would never suspect from the wording of this that any 
part of its application were not still in the future and it has an impres- 
sive sound when we say that the Friends remaining from the Hicksite 
Schism had by 1840 become ranged under the two banners, those of 
John Wilbur and of Joseph John Gurney, each faction regarding the 
other as doctrinally in the wrong. But as early as 1831, John Wilbur, 
of Rhode Island, visiting England, became alarmed at the teachings of 
Gurney, and “was led to fear either a general lapse as a body, or other- 
wise a great rent or division.” * But since he did not clothe his fears 





1]t seems that certain persons have doubted that the passage about the monal- 
chical power and established religion was in the original. Probably the wish was 
father of the thought, but there appears no sufficient reason for discarding this 
more than other parts of the Vision. 

2 Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Century, by Wm. Hodgson, Phila., 1875 
Vol. I, page 235. 
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in mystical and oracular language, Wilbur was not regarded as a 
prophet. In 1835 the English Friend, Isaac Crewdson, put forth a 
book called A Beacon to the Society of Friends, which, as an exponent 
of Gurney’s views, became a storm-center of controversy, first in Great 
Britain, then in America. Hoag could not have helped knowing about 
Gurney’s views and affiliations for several years prior to his utterances 
in the Lincoln Meeting. And when we read* that Gurney had “ great 
wealth, moved in a circle that was at once refined and spiritual ” and 
that he was brother-in-law of Sir Francis Fowell Buxton and brother 
of Elizabeth Fry, it is difficult to believe that Hoag did not, when in 
1837 he spoke of “ pride, wealth and supposed refinement,” have Gur- 
ney in mind. Likewise when we read * that already in 1836 the Gurney 
teachings had caused a secession which though “ small was important 
on account of the high position in the Society of those who seceded,” 
it is evident that Hoag had quite a pointer to guide his prediction in 
1837 that “ this Society will be brought into greater trials than they 
have heretofore witnessed, beginning at the head of the tribes who have 
gone into spiritual pride, from high stations down to the ranks.” The 
prediction of 1837 had its roots in known facts and conditions and 
indeed in part it was already fulfilled, as I have argued was the case 
with the greater Vision. I do not doubt that Hoag thought in both 
cases that he had received a revelation, and yet in the later case, his 
prediction was made in the fall after Gurney had already landed in 
America in August, while six years before Wilbur had reasoned out a 
conclusion hardly less positive than his own which he supposed inspired. 

In the preface to “ The War and the Prophets,” a book which I 
have hitherto commended without reserve (Journal, August, 1920), 
Herbert Thurston, S. J., says: “ That there have been, and are, many 
persons to whom a knowledge of the future is imparted in ways that 
transcend our comprehension, I fully believe. But that this knowledge 
ever extends to the foreseeing of political events of general interest is 
very difficult to establish by evidence.” By my own route, I have 
reached exactly this conclusion. 

There is in preparation a paper on the somewhat noted “prophecy” 
of Joseph Smith, the Mormon founder, and one on the alleged proph- 
ecies of Mother Shipton, of greater popular fame. 


1The Society of Friends, by A. C. and R. 8. Thomas (In “ American Church 
History ” series), page 265. 


2 The Society of Friends, page 265. 








FOR AND AGAINST SURVIVAL 


BY CHARLES RICHET Lo 
bei 
tiv 

In my numerous writings I have resolutely adhered to the position an 
of not admitting as demonstrated the survival of consciousness. Never- | ox 


theless, it may be that my negative attitude is somewhat more strongly | th 
represented in my writings than in my intimate thought. There are } int 


facts so unexpected, so perturbing, continually cropping up as we con- f me 
tinue to study the subject, presenting themselves with such discon- | TI 
certing rapidity and complexity, that it would be inexcusable for me to J to 
deny, without hesitation, all possibility of the survival of consciousness, th 


It therefore appears to me wise to make a reserve in my negation. 
If it is true—as I have often maintained—that the most reasonable th 
hypothesis is the unknown hypothesis X, for the future to develop, it § th 
is very possible that this hypothesis X need not be antagonistic to the J lig 
spiritistic hypothesis. In fact, I do not wish to expose myself to the 
chance of seeing my negations suddenly reversed by new experiments; 
so, although I do not expect that, my attitude of prudence may be 
pardoned. At the same time, in spite of my prudence, I am forced to § cl: 
regard the spiritistic hypothesis, not only as undemonstrated, but, still J me 
more, as being in formal opposition to a great number of facts. 





Let it be well understood that I am not at all concerned to know § pr 
whether survival is agreeable or disagreeable, nor whether I am in ot 
accord or disaccord with any particular brand of religious opinion: § in 
it is not things of that kind which occupy my mind, but only a question su 
of fact—the truth. in 


Il. 
To what then is the spiritistic hypothesis in opposition? 















First of all, very briefly, there is Physiology, that is to say a very A 
precise science, rich in demonstrations, which have established by in- in 
numerable proofs a narrow rigorous parallelism between intellectual ko 
functions—otherwise called memory—and the brain. 

Moreover, in the immense animal kingdom there is no gap, no hiatus. " 
The monkey and the dog have a memory analogous to that of man: the le 
hen and the tortoise can be compared with the monkey and the dog: a 
then the fish and the octopus: then all the other animals, down to the i 





worms. .Consciousness, mobility, sensitiveness, are functions of the 
454 
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nervous system; so that it is necessary to suppose, not only the survival 
of the human consciousness, but also the survival of all animal memories. 
That is a grave consideration, and I am not resigned to it. 

But the spiritists do not admit what my illustrious friend Oliver 
Lodge humorously calls “ the fetish of the brain.” For myself, without 
being able to give a firm demonstration (for one cannot prove a nega- 
tive), I cannot believe that memory can exist without the anatomical 
and physiological integrity of the brain. Whenever there is no more 
oxygen, whenever the temperature is either too low or too high, when 
there are a few drops of atropine or morphine or chloroform introduced 
into the blood, whenever the course of cerebral irrigation is stopped— 
memory alters and disappears. Spiritists cannot deny these facts. 
They say merely that the brain is only an instrument, which is unable 
to respond unless it is intact. And it is by reasoning of another order 
that they try to prove that the instrument is not necessary. 

But that is another grave consideration. It is as if I were to say 
that in an electric lamp the passage of the current and the integrity of 
the mechanism of the lamp are not necessary for the production of its 
light. 


III. 


But let us proceed and come to the direct proofs. Following the 
classification that I have formulated, they can be related to subjective 
metapsychics or to objective metapsychics. 

Now in subjective metapsychics we have a great number of facts 
proving that human intelligence has means of acquiring information 
other than through normal sensory channels; and that it acquires this 
information under conditions which exclude the attribution of this 
super-sensorial knowledge (or cryptesthesia) to the presence of an 
individuality which has survived the death of the brain. 

When Ossowiecki read the word “ toi” that I have written on a 
scrap of paper held all crumpled up in my hand, or when he indicates 
a verse of Rostand that I don’t know and that Mme. de Noailles had 
enclosed in a carefully sealed letter, there is no need to suppose the 
intervention of the soul of a deceased person. There is perception or 
knowledge of reality: that is all. 

And this perception or knowledge is profoundly mysterious. We 
might say that it has, so to speak, no limit known to us. We are not 
leaving the scientific domain if we say that cryptesthesia can reveal to 
us fragments of the real—fragments which se~m to have no connexion 
with space and time. 

Since the facts are so, since cryptesthesia in these cases is appar- 
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ently not connected with the agency of any discarnate person, I do not 
at all see why, in spite of appearances—sometimes startling and dis- 
turbing—one should feel authorised to suppose that the individuality 
of some dead person has retained his consciousness, his memory, and is 
there in order to make revelations to us. It is a hypothesis which is 
not at all necessary, given the mysterious and vast extent of cryptes- 
thesic power. 

Consequently, all the revelations of the discarnate about their old 
life can be logically attributed to this power of cryptesthesia. 

Nevertheless, I do not overlook two facts: (1) That genuine me- 
diums have an invincible tendency to attribute their answers to a spirit 
of the dead: all their phrases are saturated with the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis ; and it was so even in the beginning of their career, when they 
had practically no knowledge of spiritistic literature. (2) We must 
admit—what is not very satisfactory—-that mediums have a way of 
selecting minute details in the life and habits of a definite discarnate 
person in order to utilise or adapt them in their answers. Sir Oliver 
Lodge and E. Bozzano have insisted on the difficulty there is in under- 
standing this selection in the messages. So much so that in certain very 
rare cases the hypothesis of survival is much less far-fetched than the 
hypothesis of selective cryptesthesia. 

But these reasons, which I frankly bring forward in all their force, 
do not hinder me from concluding that by subjective metapsychics one 
cannot render likely the theory of survival. 

One must here remark that we have not taken into account the 
wholesale nonsense furnished by automatic writing in thousands of 
experiments. Even for the most hardened spiritist there is not one 
communication in a thousand which is not ridiculous: it behoves one 
therefore to be very cautious about the thousandth observation, even 
when it has rather striking features. 


IV. 
Let us remain a moment longer in subjective metapsychics and con- 
sider the most extraordinary facts in the whole of known science, that 
is to say Premonitions. It must be understood that I by no means deny 
the reality of certain premonitions ; I have quoted remarkable examples 
of them which have happened to me personally: and ‘in the annals of 
our science there are astonishing examples. But premonition has 
nothing to do with survival. It remains an absolutely incomprehensible 
phenomenon for our puny intelligence. One cannot see how this phe- 
nomenon, which shocks so brutally our sense of free will, can ever be 
understood. 
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That matters little. It is an undeniable fact; and it proves to us 
the sheer impossibility, as yet, of finding any explanation for meta- 
psychic phenomena. But I do not propose an explanation or a theory. 
When I speak cryptesthesia I indicate a fact—the perception of reality 
by extra-sensorial channels. I do not seek to go beyond that, and as 
yet science has no right to go beyond that. 


V. 


What strongly confirms this opinion, about our scientific powerless- 
ness in coming to a conclusion, are the experiences of Objective meta- 
psychics; for they prove to us that we are still plunged in thick 
darkness. When an ectoplasmic formation comes out of the body of 
Eusapia, of D. D. Home, of Miss Goligher, of Eva, or of Willy, we can 
only properly conclude that from the bodies of mediums can be dis- 
engaged sometimes forces having objective reality, which can be 
moulded, and photographed, and can assume the most diverse appear- 
ances. What connexion can there be between these materialisations of 
human forms and the survival of memory? I cannot see any. 

Moreover, there are not only materialisations of human forms, but 
also materialisations of veils, head-dresses, clothes, animals, various 
objects; to such an extent that we cannot doubt that the power of 
materialisation or of producing ectoplasm is not limited to human 
personalities. 

I know well that in certain cases, in particular the case of Mr. 
Cushman (American Journal S. P. R., March, 1922, pp. 132 to 147), 
the photograph of the phantom represents very exactly the face of the 
young deceased daughter of Mr. Cushman. But even in this remarkable 
case, if there is not some error or trickery, it is impossible to suppose 
that the body of this young girl had not been decomposed by the decay 
of the tomb. We cannot really suppose that the forms of living people 
perpetuate themselves after death. It must be the materialisation of 
something which has existed and which no longer exists. 

To admit that is to enter a world absolutely unknown. It is pos- 
sible that one day it may be admitted; but to-day we stand plunged 
into an abyss of deeper and deeper mysteries. It would mean, not only 
the survival of memory, but the survival of the chemical elements which 
constitute our body, and which retain somehow their molecular 
arrangement, in spite of incineration and putrefaction. 

Thus objective metapsychics gives no support whatever to the 
theory of survival. It teaches us only this—that, so far, we have 
understood nothing, absolutely nothing, of all these phenomena. 
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And now to conclude. Unknown truths, immense unforeseen hori- 
zons, open before us. Let us not hasten to build up a fragile theory. 
The further we advance the more the shadows thicken. The old Egyp- 
tians had already supposed that the human being survived the disin- 
tegration of its human tatters. They put into the sarcophagus of their 
dead ones, cakes, toys, and jewels. The anthropomorphism of the 
spiritist is of the same order. Truth, under the profound veils which 
cover it, must be far more noble than this antiquated idea—the 
prolongation of our miserable individual intellectuality. 

I deny nothing. I claim only that the theory of survival has some 
extremely feeble evidence in its favour, but against it a series of in- 
numerable inductions. In view of the rapid progress of the sciences, 
and the profound change in all our conceptions, it must be held to 
constitute only a revival of very ancient superstitions. The evolution 
of science will lead us to more splendid truths. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF SURVIVAL FROM THE 
SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


My good and eminent friend Professor Richet has made an admira- 
ble statement or synoptic summary of the enlightened materialistic 
position in regard to the phenomena studied in Psychic Research, and 
recorded in his great book, T'raité de Métapsychique. His statement 
would not be accepted by the great majority of his colleagues, who 
being unacquainted with the facts are therefore comparatively be 
nighted; but the interesting thing is that though Professor Richet 
knows facts which in some of their respects conflict with materialism, 
he yet is able to remain a materialist. 

No offence is intended by this term: it is a definite philosophical 
position. It is well to have this position competently sustained, so far 
as the phenomena specially under consideration are concerned, and s0 
far as it has a bearing on our acceptance or rejection of the possibility 
or reasonableness of human survival. If Professor Richet’s stronghold 
can be stormed, it is unlikely that any successor will be able to entrench 
himself in a fortress of equal solidity. 
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Richet shows himself remarkably open minded, for he says, “ I deny 
nothing; he also shows himself a thorough agnostic, for he says that 
we are still plunged in thick darkness and have no clue to these mys- 
teries. But here is just where I differ from him. I am less open-minded, 
for I want to deny a good deal. I am less agnostic, for I have a work- 
ing hypothesis, which I desire to verify or else explode. 

Now although Professor Richet is acquainted with the facts, I 
venture to say that he is not yet acquainted with my version of the 
spiritistic point of view; which I might call “ our theory ” except that 
I have no right to involve other people in a disputed and unorthodox 
position. Why should he be acquainted with it? If I have indicated 
my theoretical views at all, it has always been in a faint and apologetic 
manner, because I want to confront them always with the facts, and 
because I wish to emphasize the facts themselves rather than any opin- 
ion or theories about them. But with my friend Professor Richet I 
must take a different line. There is no need to weary him by insistence 
on the facts,—though about a few of the subjective kind I have a more 
favourable opinion than he has; just as on the objective side he has had 
advantages of investigation denied to me,—what is troubling him 
throughout is the lack of theory. He bravely faces the lacuna. He 
does not seek to devise opposition theories. He is content to say that 
the facts are mysterious and inexplicable and rather crazy, when 
interpreted as orthodox science feels bound to interpret them. 

And with that limitation—the limitation which orthodox science at 
present imposes on itself—crazy and incredible is what they are. Still 
more crazy must our theories about them seem. But new facts often 
require new theory for their interpretation. There are things in the 
universe which biological science has not yet taken into account. If or 
when it does proceed to take another entity of physical existence into 
account, it will find its difficulties gradually disappearing. And Richet 
himself will feel sooner or later that he can have a clue to his 
facts, a link on which to thread them, a point of view which will enable 
him to interpret them in a more hospitable and less dumbfounded 
manner. 

From his present point of view no wonder they appear strange, 
troubling, mysterious and incredible. The marvel is that his loyalty to 
truth and to fact has enabled him to accept them at all, as part of the 
reality of the Universe. That is just what they are: but then some 
other things are likewise part of reality. And when we accept and 
incorporate the Ether into our scheme—a thing at present totally 
ignored by biological science, and indeed ignored by all science except 
one-half of the science of Physics—the horizon will begin to brighten, 
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the mist roll away, and a star, if not a sun, will begin to illuminate 
the darkness. 

I said that I wanted to deny as well as to assert. Professor Richet 
refrains from denying, but some of his assertions are rash. He denies 
with hesitation: he asserts with vigour—a procedure in general quite 
admirable; but on this occasion I am going rashly to take an opposite 
course. I am going to deny with vigour and assert with hesitation. 
Only, for the sake of lucidity and brevity, I may find it best to throw 
my assertions into a positive and dogmatic form, which ill suits the 
subject were it not for this explanation. And I must trust my critics 
clearly to apprehend that when I turn from denials to assertions I 
am only formulating a working hypothesis, only making an effort 
to frame a rational conception of the manner and method of human 
survival. 

The evidence for survival ought to stand on its own merits, without 
being hampered by effete superstitions. I wish to deny and repudiate 
some of those superstitions in a forcible manner; and in this I know 
that I am in agreement with all the more reasonable spiritists. Pro- 
fessor Richet, and perhaps some others in the physiological camp, seem 
to want to carry these superstitions over from “ the dark ages ” into 
the era of Science; but this must not be allowed. The subject is difficult 
enough without these unnecessary and impossible accretions. 

My first denial then is of anything like the resuscitation of a corpse. 
Humanity for many centuries has been accustomed to think of people 
being put into a grave, there to bide their time for some future event: 
and those who hold or try to hold that view would be indisposed to 
accept any appearances of the departed unless they could find their 
empty tomb. Now we maintain that the idea of a resuscitated body 
wandering about is absurd ; although the history of folk-lore shows that 
beliefs of this kind were held: and a stake was sometimes driven through 
the body of a suicide in order to keep it quiet. The reason for this 
preposterous practice was no doubt similar to that which Professor 
Richet now expresses, viz. that the personality is so entirely associated 
with the material body that any visible and tangible appearance of that 
personality must necessarily be taken to mean that the corpse was used 
for the purpose. And during the Middle Ages some even of the Fathers 
of the Church apparently could not dissociate the idea of ultimate 
resurrection from the notion of an abandoned grave, a collection of the 
body’s original particles, a composing of them together, and a revivifi- 
cation. But the facts give no justification for such an idea. And those 
who hold the spiritistic view are as willing as any Physiologist is to 
admit all the facts about disintegration, decomposition, incineration, 
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and the rest. The materialistic survivals of folk-lore must be utterly 
discarded, 

If it be found that an apparition or phantom has the features and 
bodily marks of the discarded instrument of manifestation, then those 
facts will have to be accepted, and an explanation sought elsewhere. 
No explanation based on the revivification of the corpse can be accepted 
for a moment. It is true that it seems like the obvious and childish 
explanation; but in the light of modern knowledge it ought to be dis- 
carded as extinct. When we say that the facts uphold the doctrine 
of survival, we do not mean that! 

The ancient Egyptian practices, and their idea of death, must have 
been troublesome and painful. The notion that the surviving soul or 
Ka required meats and furniture and appliances, which were therefore 
put into the tomb for its sustenance and convenience, belongs to the 
childish age of humanity, and must have given great anxiety to sur- 
vivors, especially poor survivors, lest they had forgotten something 
necessary, or lest they had not made adequate provision for their 
beloved’s future existence. 

Medieval ecclesiastical beliefs were in many respects better than 
that. It must have been painful to put the loved person into the earth 
and leave him in the cold and dark for unknown centuries; but at any 
rate they had faith that the bodily part would be at peace until sum- 
moned again and reconstituted by Divine Power. They had anxieties 
and troubles enough however about the soul, which they were told might 
be in torment unless they invoked the supernatural power of the priest- 
hood. This fear must have given so much pain that really those beliefs 
were hardly superior to the more ancient beliefs of the Egyptians. It 
is known however that the phrase “resurrection of the body” is capable 
of adaptation and reasonable interpretation by believers; as explained, 
e.g., in Man and the Universe, and in Part III of Raymond. 

But with Ecclesiastical practices, science has nothing to do. It 
ought to regard the facts from a totally new and different aspect. We 
ought to maintain, and we do maintain, that the material body has 
served its turn and is utterly discarded and done with, that its particles 
can be used again for other forms of life, and that no sort of identity 
or personality remains associated with them. 

As to what becomes of the personality, and what instrument now 
serves its turn, that is a matter for investigation; that is what we have 
to learn. No question of priestcraft should be associated with it: it is 
a straightforward scientific enquiry. It may be that we do not know. 
But on the other hand it may be that we can frame a working hy- 
pothesis. Such a hypothesis is growing in my mind: and the beginnings 
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of it were in the mind of St. Paul, of Clement of Alexandria, of Origen, 
and other Greek Fathers of the Church. Very likely their ideas were 
condemned as heretical at the time; but that does not prove them 
untrue. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I should like to say here that in all I 
have said I am referring to ordinary bodies and ordinary people. If 
there is a case for an exceptional Body, and for a different treatment 
in one particular instance, so that one Tomb was really empty, that is 
not a matter to which I wish to refer here. I may have more to say 
about that in a proper time and place. 

Meanwhile I am dealing with the apparitions and the fate of ordi- 
nary people. The facts suggest, what is rather the point at issue, that 
they do sometimes appear; but the fact is certain that their material 
bodies remain in the tomb, or wherever else they were deposited by sur- 
vivors. If this is fully admitted and thoroughly accepted, a crude 
materialistic explanation of the facts is put out of court, and the 
ground is to that extent cleared. The enquiry may now proceed freed 
from this encumbrance of folk-lore. There is no survival of the material 
body ! 

Nevertheless, those of us who consider that we are really in touch, 
sometimes, with surviving personalities, are told by those personalities 
that they have “ bodies ” just as real and substantial as they used to 


the same appearance, so that they can be recognised; that it is by 
means of these bodies or instruments of manifestation that they are 
aware of and communicate with each other, and that by aid of them 
they occasionally communicate with us. How can these statements be 
reconciled with what has just been said? Well, that is where comes in 
my working hypothesis—a hypothesis not accepted by me alone but by 
many others who are feeling their way in the same direction, a hy- 
pothesis which we can read into many of St. Paul’s words, and which 
we therefore think that that inspired genius caught some glimpse of, 
though he could not have formulated it in modern terms. 

If I am tempted to call it “my hypothesis,” it is because—apart 
altogether from psychical considerations—I have made a life-long study 
of the Ether of Space; so that to me it seems a more familiar and sub- 
stantial and practical entity than it is likely to be to people who have 
not made that study, and to whom it seems something indefinite, vague, 
and imaginary. 

Among scientific men the Ether has only been studied by Physicists, 
and not by all of them. It has been ignored by Chemists, qua Chemists, 
and has probably never entered the thoughts of Physiologists, or Biol- 
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ogists of any kind, at all. And yet if it is a reality in the Universe 
it may have chemical and biological functions to perform, as well as its 
well-known functions in the science of Physics. We know it familiarly 
in the phenomena of Light, of Electricity, of Magnetism. We are 
beginning to associate it also, rather definitely, with Elasticity, Co- 
hesion, and Gravitation. And we are gradually learning that the 
greater part of the energy in the Universe, and certainly all potential 
energy, belongs to it, and not to matter at all. Atomic matter is one 
thing: the Ether is another. They may be related; in fact they are 
related. The link between them is electricity. But if it is possible ever 
to unify them, and to regard them as different manifestations of one 
thing, there is no doubt which is the more fundamental of the two. The 
Ether is the fundamental thing. Matter is a derived and secondary 
thing. And the electric charges which constitute matter are probably 
composed of modifications of the Ether. 

This really is orthodox Physics, though it is not yet so substan- 
tiated that all Physicists must necessarily agree with it. There may 
be legitimate differences of opinion, but it is a recognised and reasoned 
scientific view. It is well founded, it is deduced from the facts, and is 
entirely independent of any psychic considerations, 

Suppose then, for purposes of argument, that we allow the Ether 
in the physical universe to have the functions which most physicists 
attribute to it: then it becomes a definite question whether it ought not 
to be taken into account in philosophic discussion, and in the long run 
in biological theory too. 

To explain all that I have said on the side of physics would need 
something like a treatise. In this discussion I must be brief, and must 
appear to be more hypothetical than I am. Still when we come to 
Biology we are bound to be hypothetical. And the working hypothesis 
that I promulgate must be held lightly, until the facts, studied long 
and carefully, are found to substantiate it, and constitute it a reason- 
able clue to phenomena which, though real, seem otherwise inexplicable. 

To Professor Richet the facts seem quite inexplicable. He feels 
that he is working in the dark, and that “ the only safe statement is 
to say that we really know nothing, absolutely nothing, about the 
Universe.” From this point of view, my agnosticism is not so deep as 
his. I feel that we have a clue, and that it is only by following it up 
that we shall find out whether it is a trustworthy clue or not. Any 
clue is better than none. Disconnected facts, not joined by any thread 

of theory, are intractable and confusing things. They can hardly be 
said to belong to Science, which means a system of organised knowledge. 
And it is because they lack the clue, that Biologists in general feel so 
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hostile, and are conscious of such repugnance, to the facts themselves, 
To the honour of Professor Richet, in spite of his repugnance, he is 
ready to accept the facts. But it seems to me that he raises unneces- 
sary difficulties about them by his insistence on matter alone. He will 
never understand them in terms of “ matter” alone. Strictly speaking, 
we cannot understand anything fully and completely in terms of matter 
alone. By concentrating on matter we eliminate from our thoughts 
the greater part of the Universe. The Universe contains many things 
besides matter. It contains magnetism and electricity and light and 
ether ; it also contains life and thought and mind and consciousness and 
memory and personality and character. None of these things are 
material; and yet, strangely enough, some of them have come into 
association with matter through the curious biological] process of In- 
carnation. For a time intelligences do inhabit material bodies which, 
by barely known processes, they have unconsciously constructed. It is 
evident that there exists a formative principle, which is able to deal 
with the atoms of matter, or rather with the more complex molecules 
into which the atoms have already grouped themselves: and thus, by aid 
of the energy which these molecules receive from the sun, non-material 
entities are able to manifest thmselves familiarly in association with 
matter. So vivid is the connexion that we have learnt to identify them 
with their material modes of manifestation, and to imagine that they 
cannot otherwise exist. 

We do not know why they require a habitation or instrument 
belonging to the physical universe; but we may assume that for some 
unknown reason they do. We know that they make use of matter, 
though we know not how or why. But the facts now show that associa- 
tion with matter is not essential to their existence. We may assume 
that they can make use of something else, if the facts point that way. 
My working hypothesis is that they are more closely associated with 
the Ether than with matter, that they act primarily and directly on the 
Ether, and only indirectly on matter, and that they are able to continue 
in their Ether habitations when the material particles are worn out 
and discarded. In justification for this I wish to say, as a physicist, 
that most, possibly all, of our actions on matter are exerted through 
the Ether: some obviously, like propulsion by electric motors, others 
less conspicuously, but just as really, wherever force crosses empty 
space. For atoms are never in contact. 

But we have no sense organs for the Ether. To our present animal 
senses it is entirely elusive. Hence we shall know nothing about any 
personalities associated only with an Ether body unless they can oper- 
ate on our senses in some way. To do this they must operate on matter. 
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Let us suppose then that they can extract organised material and mould 
it, as a sculptor moulds his clay or as a painter treats his pigments, 
until they have fashioned a material representation which we may be 
able to see and touch, and which, if imbued with energy, may perform 
physical actions, such as the motion of objects. 

This is not an unfounded guess; for we know that the familiar 
material body has been built up in its present definite shape out of food 
not in the least like it; that the shape of the material body depends on 
the formative organising principle, not on the aliment provided. That 
is the peculiarity of live things. They are able to display themselves, 
to exhibit their own shape, by means of any kind of wholesome material. 
In this they are unlike crystals, of which the shape is entirely dependent 
on the nutriment supplied. 

We have, therefore, only to suppose that this formative principle 
or constructive power persists. And we need not have any great diffi- 
culty in supposing, if the facts warrant and suggest the idea, that this 
same formative principle can continue to act occasionally even on 
matter, when suitable organised protoplasmic material is provided ; and 
that the material can be moulded into the same likeness as of old, 
although imperfectly and very temporarily. 

In this general way, therefore, I would seek to account for objective 
metapsychical phenomena. That deceased human beings are often thus 
engaged need not be assumed. The formative unconscious power or 
principle may be much more general than that, but it must also be 
specific. In an egg the formative principle exists which constructs a 
bird; from the ovum of a dog, a dog emerges ; the formative principle 
in an acorn constructs an oak. The construction is in every familiar 
case specific. So if human hands and faces are produced, or even if 
things like garments and veils are imitated, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that some human element—in the latter case perhaps a con- 
scious element—is somehow concerned in the production. 

Subjective metapsychics is still easier to associate with human 
survival. The controlling immaterial entity, the living personality, was 
known, while here, to be able to operate on the cells of its brain, so as 
not only to move muscles but thereby to convey ideas intelligible to 
other similar personalities who were acquainted with the conventional 

signs and language. And it is a question of evidence whether this power 
of operating on brains can be extended to other brains, so that a per- 
sonality which has lost the use of its own instrument may be able, with 
difficulty and by permission, to work similarly on the brain of some 
hospitable person who partially vacates his instrument in trance, or 
who allows part of it to be used for moving either his hand in writing 
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or his organs of speech. If so, the ideas thus conveyed may mainly 
belong and be largely appropriate, not to the host or “ medium,” but 
to the actuating personality or “control.” Though admittedly the 
habit and cultivation of the medium’s brain may to some extent ham- 
per free and unsophisticated and fully intelligent control, and may 
necessitate a judicious selection of topics or of language, such as the 
instrument may be able to transmit without undue and _ telergic 
effort. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate this further, because these are the 
facts which more strongly than any others demonstrate survival. 
Whether the evidence, as yet, constitutes proof is a perfectly reasonable 
thing to discuss; and there may be differences of opinion. But no 
artificial objections need be raised by the difficulty of realising how it 
can possibly be done. The appearances are exactly as if the simple 
explanation were the true one. And there have been several cases in 
science where, after striving for a more complicated theory, we have 
found after all that Reality and Appearance were not so different as 
had been surmised. For instance, after much hesitation we had to 
decide that the red appearance round the sun at the time of an eclipse, 


which looked like flames, really were flames and not anything less E 


familiar. Again, when in old days the Danish astronomer, Roemer, 
sought to explain certain curious anomalies in the motion of Jupiter's 


Satellites, by the supposition that light had a finite velocity and took Ff 


a measurable time to bring the information—the suggestion was in most 
quarters scouted as too simple and ad hoc an explanation; and under 
the name “ the equation of light,” it was rejected and unused for the 
best part of a century; until an independent and quite different obser- 
vation by the English astronomer Bradley required a similar explana- 
tion, and thereby established it beyond dispute. The messenger had 
lagged on the journey—that was all. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the discovery of the finite rate 
of propagation of light is a small discovery; it has turned out to have 
the most portentous consequences; for, as we learn from Einstein, the 
velocity of light is perhaps the only absolute and unchangeable thing 
in the physical universe. 

So I expect it will be with the spiritistic hypothesis in some devel- 
oped form. Childishly simple as it appears, seemingly more appro 
priate to primitive man than to Fellows of the Royal Society, it may 
turn out not only to be true but to involve consequences of tremendous 


moment to mankind ; indeed it may outweigh all other discoveries in its f 


influence on human will and conduct! 
I have been led on in a more positive direction than I had intended, 
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and have broken off my catalogue of denials, such as I thought Pro- 
fessor Richet’s article called for. Denial is no pleasure to me: and I 
have nothing so fundamental to deny as the resuscitation and utilisation 
of corpses—a procedure which, if it were possible, might legitimately 
be stigmatised as necromancy. But there are a few sentences in Pro- 
fessor Richet’s article to which I wish to oppose a negative. They are 
as follows :— 

First, the implication (by the use of the word “ cannot ”) that any 
reasonable holder of the spiritistic view would like to deny physiological 
and pathological facts if he were able. It is not a question of “cannot,” 
it is a question of “do not ”: we accept them fully. If the instrument 
is out of order or interfered with or drugged, no sign of intelligence 
can be made. Inquire a person’s brain, and his mind is cut off from 
our ken. It is isolated, not annihilated. Mind and Brain belong to 
different categories. A brickbat is a curious weapon against a mind, 
but it is effective against a brain. Mind belongs to psychology, not to 
physiology. 

Second, that any sensible people hold that an instrument is not 
necessary for communication and response. On the contrary, they hold 
that it is necessary, quite necessary, and that that is the use of a me- 
dium. If an electric lamp is spoiled, the usual plan is to replace it by 
another. That other may be an inferior one, but the current must pass 
or you will get no light. Integrity of some instrument is essential to 
rational communication. 

Thirdly, that 999 communications out of a thousand are ridiculous. 
If we eliminate obvious nonsense and lunacy, the statement is not true. 
If it were true it would indeed be a damning fact. Being a question of 
fact, it is important: and I maintain that communications obtained 
through reputable and tested and genuine mediums are nearly all of 
them sensible, are often of surprising interest, and are sometimes of 
value. In this matter I claim to have had more experience than my 
friend. The volumes of the S. P. R. Journal and Proceedings contain 
plenty of instances, and many more are known to me and to those 
present. Indeed, in this country and in America the multitude of 
rational, and sometimes ingeniously devised and extremely evidential, 
communications is overwhelming. 

But it will be objected, the facts as a whole will not be content with 
that simple idea—the idea of the vicarious use of other people’s brain- 
nerve-muscle mechanism for the transmission of messages from a sur- 
viving etherially-embodied once-incarnate personalit y—even if that idea 

can be rationalized. The notion of human survival beyond bodily death 
is well able to account for simple personal communications to surviving 
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relatives, messages of affection and advice, and things of that sort, 
Those are what have suggested the idea. It is obvious that that is their 
superficial appearance. The notion may also serve most naturally to 
account for the incidents of classical scholarship, and literary allusion, 
beyond the scope of the medium’s learning or cultivation. But Sub- 
jective Metapsychics contains many other phenomena besides these. It 
contains travelling clairvoyance, for instance, when information is 
given about what is happening at a distance, or when apparently tele- 
pathic effects are produced across a continent; or, more puzzling still, 
when sealed documents and unopened books are read; and, most puz- 
zling of all, when future events are predicted. Do I seriously claim to 
have the beginnings of a working hypothesis sufficient to account for 
these things? 

Well, I do! Let me try to expound it tentatively in a few words. 

The dissociation of personality from the restrictions of the material 
body need not only occur at death. Some people may have rather loose 
connexion during life. Their animated etherial vehicle, or some part 
of it, may indistinctly be conceived as able to wander during sleep, or 
to leave the main part of the body during trance. Usually only the 
spirit is supposed to leave at such times—by those who hold that there 
is such a thing as spirit,—-and possibly that may be sufficient for the 
purposes of travelling clairvoyance and for cryptesthesic sensibility; 
but if it turns out that a spirit must have a habitation of some kind, ff 
I shall not be deterred from pressing an etherial body into the service. f 
The facts may not necessitate it, or they may. We shall see. 

But how are we to account for the reading of sealed envelopes, the 
penetration of opaque obstacles? Well, opacity is a thing that can be 
treated physically. It means that waves of light cannot get through: 
they are either reflected back, or they are absorbed and turned into 
heat, by an opaque body. A conducting metal represents one type, 4 
“black body ” the other type of opacity; and there are all grades of 
obstruction to ether waves. But opacity does not mean that nothing 
can get through. I am not prepared with a physical explanation of 
how these clairvoyant things can be done. The phenomenon is to me 
the most puzzling of all. I doubt if it can be solved in terms of 
“matter.” No adequate attempt has yet been made to solve it im 
terms of “ Ether.” X-rays give us a hint: but I am not sure that it 
is done in a physical way at all. There is some evidence—not much— 
that the contents of the book have to be, or have had to be, in some 
person’s mind: and whether that which has once caused a mental in- 
pression can for that reason be more easily read, or whether the infor 
mation is somehow mentally conveyed by other than a physical process, 
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Ido not know. I am not afraid of a physical explanation, but prefer 
to wait for more knowledge of the facts. 

Those who have read Dr. Eugene Osty’s book called “ Supernormal 
Faculties in Man,” now translated by Mr. Stanley de Brath, will be 
astonished at the remarkable instances, that have come mainly within 
his own experience, of trustworthy clairvoyant and diagnostic faculty ; 
so that this eminent physician and neurologist is able to apply what 
he calls metagnomy, and Richet calls cryptesthesia, to the understand- 
ing and relief of severe bodily ailments. He gives examples not only of 
diagnosis,—often by means of what is frequently called psychometry, 
from a piece of cloth or other object belonging to the patient,—he also 
gives examples of prognosis, sometimes verified ; and a few instances of 
what might here be stigmatised as “ fortune-telling.” The collection 
of cases in that book seem to me well worthy of the attention of 
Biologists ; and inasmuch as he, like Professor Richet, attributes them 
to a paranormal extension of purely human faculty, without any of 
what might be called supernormal assistance, there may be less than 
usual in his book to repel them by unacceptable and quasi-childish 
hypotheses. At any rate Dr. Osty narrates the facts frankly, and 
quotes testimony from some of the clairvoyants themselves as to the 
way the impressions seem to come to them. The result seems to be a 
body of evidence which cannot reasonably be overlooked by men of 


' science. Moreover this alone shows, if it were necessary, that Professor 


Richet is not alone in his cautious attitude to theory, and rejection 
of spiritistic views, but is supported by confréres of similarly great 
experience. 

Prevision does not give me the profound difficulty that at present 
it gives Professor Richet. If we have to modify our notion of Time, 
and regard it as more subjective than hitherto—well, we can face even 
that; but at present I do not see the necessity. If any one survives 
there must be many, and some survived for a long time. If there is 
progress, as they tell us there is—as undoubtedly there must be if sur- 
vival is a reality in a rational universe,—some will have acquired more 
knowledge and power than we at present possess. And, for evidential 
purposes, it is not impossible that these more learned individuals may 
deign to lend assistance. 

Scientific inference, even to us, is possible, and physical prediction 
can be based upon that. There are many kinds of prediction known 
tous here and now. A transit or an eclipse is one very simple type. 
A railway time-table is another. I can predict that I shall go by the 
11.15 to Paris this day fortnight. Competent people can predict that 


Aldebaran will be occulted by the moon at 4.7 a.m. on the 23rd of 
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August, 1924; or that Mars will graze or rather dip under the left- 
hand top of the moon, and remain invisible from 8.3 to 8.23 p.m. on 
the evening of the 5th of November in this same year. One class of 
prediction is based on planning, which we may or may not carry out, 
and is contingent upon “ strikes.” The other is based upon calculation 
from present knowledge, and is contingent on their being no cometary 
or other disturbance to affect the equanimity of the moon. Predictions 
are always contingent, never infallible. Yet one may feel reasonably 
certain that frost will occur next winter, and I hope equally certain 
that France and England will continue good friends. 

To take a small instance. Why am I sure that our differences of 
opinion about details of the Universe will not upset the amicable rela- 
tions between Richet and myself? The answer is, Because we both have 
characters of fair stability on which reliance can be placed. 

Very well then, a higher being-—I do not mean Deity, for that may 
go without saying, but people who have advanced in knowledge, grown 
in intelligence,—may be able to infer and plan and predict events, to us 
of surprising improbability, far ahead. They see further than we do. 
They have greater power of ratiocination, they are better judges of 
character, and can tell with fair assurance how even people will behave, 
as well as, more easily, what mechanical] things will do. 

But are we in touch with these exalted intelligences? Is it likely 
that they take the trouble to come and talk domesticities through a 
medium here? No, by no means; at least we need not look for such 
condescension. We are not in touch with them, but our friends on the 
other side are. They, let us suppose, want to give evidence of the reality 
of things which are strange to us. They want to wake us up out of 
our materialistic torpor: so every now and then our friends are allowed 
to glean information from some higher being, and to convey it to us. 
If Newton or Shakespeare were alive on the earth to-day, even I might 
be allowed to speak to him occasionally: and if I were talking to igno- 
rant people afterwards, though I could not convey one tithe of what he 
might have told me, I might be able to impress a yokel by predicting an 
eclipse or a comet, or by foretelling some chain of events that would 
excite interest and astonishment. 

So we need not be unduly perturbed at finding that those on the 
other side possess powers which we do not understand. We ourselves 
possess powers which our ancestors would have thought miraculous; 
and our descendants will smile at the satisfaction with which we view 
our petty achievements in, say, locomotion and intercommunication. 
Prometheus was regarded almost as a god for discovering fire. Yet 
any urchin with a box of matches could set—if not the Thames—at 
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least a Thames warehouse on fire. It took a Faraday to discover 
magnetoelectricity; but every electrical shop sells telephones and dy- 
namos. It needed Maxwell and Hertz to discover electrical waves ; but 
now, one can hear Paris concerts by a thing rigged up in an English 
or Scottish barn. To modify the well-known tag into something more 
certainly true: “ There is nothing either new or strange but thinking 
makes it so.” 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


REPORTED AS CASES OF TELEPATHY 


The following eight incidents are selected from such results of the 
old questionnaire as have not hitherto been printed. The preface to 
“Some Visual Hallucinations,” page 180 of the March Journal, applies 
equally to this group. 


MAN AND HIS WIFE DREAM THE SAME THING 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 


REPORTED BY R. O. HENSACHEN 


HEIDELBERG, (GERMANY), Dec. 14, 1885. 


“My Dear James:—You may have noticed in the ‘ Nation’ of 
November 26, a short notice, entitled ‘More Telepathy,’ about husband 
and wife having the same dream at the same moment. An exactly 
similar case came within my experience a few years ago. An American 
who lived here and whom I saw very often, told me one day: ‘ A very 
singular thing happened to me last night. I dreamed of attending an 
execution, a man being hanged ; as I woke up, I lit a candle and began 
to read. Very soon my wife, whose bed was some distance off, woke and 
told me that she had been restless in her sleep and had a disagreeable 
dream, it was also about a man being hanged. Now my own dream is 
easily explained; I had been mayor in the town where I live, and had, 
in one instance, to attend an execution; but that my wife should have 
the same dream at the same time is very singular.’ 
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“This fact deserves, I think, to be preserved in connection with 
that related in the ‘ Nation.’ A third fact of the same nature vou will 
find in the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes,’ July 1, 1883, page 154, at the 
bottom. On the 17th of November, 1796, the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia told his company at dinner a remarkable dream he had had the 
night before. ‘The Prince had dreamed that an invisible and super- 
natural force raised him to heaven. He woke repeatedly, and slept 
again only to find himself under the obsession of the same vision. Per- 
ceiving that the Grand Duchess was not sleeping, he told her his dream, 
To their mutual surprise the Princess responded that the same vision 
had disturbed her slumber.’ This story was preserved, because Empress 
Catherine II died that very morning, and Paul became Emperor. 

“There is telepathy for you! The experience of the American at 
any rate is beyond all doubt, as he told me about it the very next 
morning, when I could witness the impression of astonishment he was 
under. The name of the person is Edward Meigs Smith, from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who was American consul in Mannheim for some years, but 
lived most of the time in Heidelberg, which is only half an hour from 
Mannheim; a very worthy man, whom I saw very often. He died since. 
* * *—_R. O. HENSACHEN.” 


The story of the simultaneous dream of Consul Smith and his wife 
is not, of course, in its best possible shape, but, coming from this cul- 
tivated friend of Professor James who heard it from the lips of one oi 
the parties on the following morning, and who witnessed the emotion 


called forth by the experience, it has almost the force of a first-hand 
narration. 


A TRANSFERRED SENTENCE 


REPORTED BY MARY B. SANFORD 


From a letter by Miss Mary B. Sanford, corresponding secretary 
of the International Institute for Preserving and Perfecting Weights 
and Measures. 


** CLEVELAND, Ouio, June 27, 1887. 
““T have never made any experiments such as you suggest in your 
circular, nor have I tried to read the thoughts of any one; the impres- 
sions I have occasionally received have been involuntary. My idea is 
that when an impression is conveyed from one mind to another, it de 
pends as much, or almost as much upon the agent as upon the percip- 
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ient. I will give you one instance which appears to me a singular one. 
About three years ago I was engaged in teaching a very nervous boy, as 
an exercise in composition I had given him a list of difficult words from 
which he was to form sentences. One word, which I have unfortunately 
forgotten, was new to him and he said it would be impossible to place 
it in an intelligent sentence. I thought and found it difficult even for 
me, but soon I had arranged it in my mind in a very complicated sen- 
tence. I told the boy that I had the sentence in my mind and that 
what I had done he could do if he would think. He looked at me as 
if in appeal for ideas and after a moment wrote upon his slate, I 
think, an exact reproduction of my thought. I was startled by the 
circumstance. There had been no intention on my part of impressing 
him with my idea; if I had been as much interested in the subject of 
thought transference then as I am now I should have written the sen- 
tence. The facts are, however, as I have stated them. I have noted 
other incidents both as to my receiving and conveying impressions.” 


This incident certainly suffers from the failure to record what the 
word and sentence were. At the same time we have a very intelligent 
woman’s testimony that the word was a hard one to handle and the 
sentence a complicated one. The resemblance must have been at least 
striking to have caused her surprise. The question then is, whether 
the resemblance was a mere coincidence or from a causal relation. 


REPRODUCTION OF A PECULIAR PHRASE 


REPORTED BY MARY B. SANFORD 


The foregoing case perhaps is to some extent supported by the 
similarity of another case in the experience of the same witness, Miss 


Sanford. She may conceivably have been a powerful transmitter of 
verbal impressions. 


“I was amused the other day by a coincidence of ideas. I was 
with a friend when we met a Mr. W. She remarked to him that she 
had just called on his wife and had not found her home. ‘ Oh,’ said he, 
‘It always happens so. My wife may remain in the house for a week, 
and no one comes, and on the days when she is out, she misses the 
people she wants most to see.’ Remembering a sketch I had read, the 
words came to my mind, ‘ The innate depravity of —--—’ and I could 
not conclude the sentence. The very next moment Mr. W. said, ‘ The 
innate depravity of inanimate things.’ I think that must have been 
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a thought impression because the quotation was not applicable to the 
case as the lady could not be classed among inanimate things. I had 
never made the remark before nor heard it from any one else. I forgot 
who wrote the little sketch, but it refers to things inanimate solely. 
I mentioned it to Mr. W. at the time. I am aware that these incidents 
are not of scientific value, but I find them interesting.” 


Mr. W., auditor of the N. Y. P. and O. R. R. Co., on August 24, 
1887, corroborated as follows: 


* On or about 12th July last, I was in conversation with a Mrs. 
S. and Miss Sanford, during which Mrs. S. said to me that she had 
called to see my wife but found that she was not at home, and I re- 
marked that it was very strange, that often my wife would be at home 
every day for weeks and no person would call and the very day she 
would go out several would call, and then we had a conversation on the 
perversity of human affairs. Our conversation continuing on sundry 
matters I made the remark that there was an innate depravity in inani- 
mate things. A few hours afterward I met Miss Sanford and she re- 
marked that when I said that there was‘an innate depravity in inani- 
mate things, the same thought was in her mind and she was just about 
to give expression to it, but I had got the start of her. 


Yours truly—THomas W.” 
Miss Sanford, in an accompanying letter, adds: 


“He says that he has read the sketch referred to. It is entitled, 
‘The Total Depravity of Inanimate Things,’ and was written by Mrs. 
E. A. Walker. I saw it recently in a volume of ‘ Half Hours with the 
Best Authors,’ edited by Charles Morris, Volume IV. This book has 
just been issued by Lippincott. I came across it when I was looking 
for the sketch since I received your letter. I had not read it since 
several years ago. I do not remember where. You will notice that 
I said ‘the innate depravity of inanimate things.’ Those were the 
words that were in my mind and I believe that Mr. W. said the same. 
He says in his note that there was a general conversation on human 
affairs before he made the remark. It was however for a very brief 
space, as we were at the foot of the stairs leading to his office and he 
was hurrying there when he met Mrs. S. and Miss L. Directly after 
he had made the remark about his wife, the idea of the inanimate things 
was struggling for expression in my mind, before anything further 
was said. I would have mentioned the matter at once to him, but he 
left us after a few words with my friends, and I did not see him till some 
time after when he came up to our office which is in the same building.” 
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This case has its strong points and its weak ones. “The total 
depravity of inanimate things” was perhaps even then becoming the 
“tabloid ” expression which it now is. But if what Miss Sanford 
“believes ” and what Mr. W. asserts is correct; namely, that he made 
the same error in quoting the phrase that she had in mind, the coinci- 
dence is more singular. 


VISUALIZING COWS 


REPORTED BY MARY B. SANFORD 


To the compiler’s mind, the next incident in the experience of Miss 
Sanford, reported July 9, 1887, is more impressive than the one which 
precedes. 


“One evening last month, I was discussing the condition of the 
Chinese women, with a number of friends. One of them said that she 
had read that among the upper classes many of them passed their time 
gossiping and eating water melon seeds. I saw first a vision of a 
group of women lounging and nibbling the seeds, and this was immedi- 
ately succeeded by a view of a group of brown cows dreamily chewing 
the cud. As this was before me, my friend said, ‘ A Chinaman on being 
told that some women were learning to read,’ exclaimed, ‘ Teach women 
to read? why they will teach cows next.’ Of course this might be a 
coincidence, but I think it probable that my friend having the thought 
in her mind, saw the vision and impressed it to me.” 


Miss Sanford adds another experience not a week old, which is 
rather less significant of anything but coincidence than the one just 
cited, but which, in conjunction with the other recent cases, may indi- 
cate that “ coincidences ” came too frequently to be referred to chance. 





TELEPATHIC POWERS CLAIMED 


REPORTED BY MRS. C. E. S., CHESTERFIELD, N. H. 
Mrs. C. E. S., of Chesterfield, N. H., in a letter received May 15, 
1888, declares: 


“T have often impressed my husband of the need of some trifling 
purchase while he was in another town on business, and at times he has 
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told me that the thought came to him so forcibly that he has gone back 
to the store after traveling some distance, getting just what I wanted, 
and what I had tried to impress on his mind, it having been forgotten 
by me when he started to go, and had not been previously mentioned 
by either.” 

No claim of this kind is evidentially satisfactory unless a record is 
kept of the attempts to “impress,” with the successes and failures. 
Otherwise there will always be the suspicion of selective memory. Some- 
times claims of a supernormal kind, very impressive in the index, are 
weak in the face of a complete record for a given period, It must in 
fairness be said, on the other hand, that sometimes such a record 
greatly strengthens the claim. 


GREEN STUFF ON HER HEAD AND CLOTHES 


REPORTED BY JAMES EATON TOWER 


James Eaton Tower, a prominent citizen of Springfield, Mass., 
wrote January 8, 1889: 

“The late Theodore Huntington of Amherst, Mass., an older 
brother of Bishop F. D. Huntington of Syracuse, told me a story con- 
cerning himself which may be of value or interest to the Society for 
Psychical Research. Mr. Huntington, while living on a farm of his at 
Hadley, Mass, was the victim of a serious illness during which he had 
several odd experiences. A woman, a relative or neighbor, visited his 
bedside immediately after she had returned from Springfield. As she 
entered the room Mr. Huntington exclaimed: ‘ What is all that green 
stuff you have on your head and on your clothes?’ She said there was 
nothing of that color on her head-gear or clothing, but he insisted 
there was. Then she recalled the fact that she had just witnessed in 
the city a Hibernian parade, in which the green was very conspicuous, 
and she had been describing it to friends. Mr. H. had not heard her 
description.” 


In a later letter Mr. Tower stated that he heard the story from 
Mr. Huntington in the winter of 1881-2. It deserves to be recorded, 
even though what assurance we may feel is derived from the support 
of stronger cases. 
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JOURNEYED 1,000 MILES ON ACCOUNT OF AN IMPRESSION 


REPORTED BY PROFESSOR J. B. TURNER 


Professor J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill., appealed to by Dr. 
Hodgson to give the facts regarding an experience of his referred to 
in a lecture by a Mr. Smith, responded March 5, 1887. After express- 
ing his surprise that the matter had become public, and reluctance to 
face the scepticism that the detailed story would rouse, he says: 

“The gist of the matter was that against my plans, against my 
interests and reason at every step, I found myself 1,000 miles from 
home, in spite of myself, simply because my father wanted me there, 
wholly unbeknown to me till I got there! Knowing that no one who 
knows my habits would believe I ever did such a thing, we agreed to 
say nothing about it outside of our own circle. I do not know as it 
would be of any interest to the public.—J. B. Turner.” 


The incident happened many years before, and the other witnesses 
to it were all dead. But the letter is beyond reasonable doubt an 
honest one, and it is a pity that the writer could not have rescued 
himself from his academic reticence enough to have told in detail about 
the journey taken against purpose, interest and reason, but justified 
by his father’s need of him. 


TELEPATHS GROCERY ORDERS 


REPORTED BY MRS. CHARLES WHITE 


Mrs. Charles White, a newspaper writer, of Oakland, Cal., wrote 
November 12, 1889: 


*“T lived on Rincon Hill in San Francisco, which was too far from 
Mr. White’s place of business for him to go home to lunch. Frequently 
I would think, after he had gone away, ‘I wish I had told him to bring 
home some pineapple, honey, chocolate, etc..—any article we were not 
in the habit of buying.’ In this case, when he returned home, strange 
as it may seem, whatever I desired mentally, he brought me. I would 
ask ‘What made you buy so-and-so?’ ‘ Well, I don’t exactly know, 
I thought it would be nice to have.’ ” 


This case is like that of Mrs. C. E. S., and subject to the same 


comments. 
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A BEWITCHED DOORBELL 


IT RINGS WITH AND WITHOUT WIRE AND AT ALL TIMES 
AND SEASONS 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson and, 
but for the corroborative statement of the Rev. W. E. Bartlett, would 
be only a newspaper story. The details of the clergyman’s reason for 
supposing a trick by someone should have been given.—J. H. Hystopr. 

BartimoreE, Nov. 29, [1892]—A bell which has been ringing at 
the most unseasonable hours and in the most mysterious manner, has 
caused a scare among some of the sisters of Notre Dame. On Satur- 
day, November 5th, the mysterious occurrences began at the convent 
by the ringing of the doorbell. One of the lay sisters went to the door, 
but nobody was there. Soon afterward it rang again, and the sister 
went to the door a second time, but no one was to be seen. The bell 
kept ringing at intervals during the rest of the day, greatly to the 
annoyance of the sisters. At length one of the sisters took her station 
in the vestibule. The instant the bell rang again, she opened the door, 
but saw no one. While she was standing in the doorway it continued 
to ring violently. 

At night, when the sisters retired, the bell rang again. It con- 
tinued to ring at intervals all night, and deprived some of the sisters 
of sleep. It rang all day Sunday, and could be plainly heard in St. 
Anne’s Church during the celebration of high mass. The sexton, 
Joseph Helmcamp, was finally called in to make an examination. He 
traced the wire from the door to the kitchen, but found nothing wrong. 
While this examination was going on, the bell kept ringing. Finally 
the sexton cut the wire. This failed to stop the ringing. No electric 
wires of any kind are about the house. It was finally decided to detach 
the wire entirely. This was done, but it did not stop the ringing. 
Indeed, the bell rang more violently than ever, as if rejoicing at being 
freed from the wire. 

The Rev. William E. Bartlett, pastor of St. Anne’s Church, was 
called in. He examined the bell carefully, but could not solve the 
mystery. The bell was removed and hung up for two days in Father 
Bartlett’s house, but did not ring there. It was then replaced in the 
convent, whereupon it began to ring again violently. It kept on ring- 
ing, and nobody could stop it. It rang so violently that the spiral 
steel spring attached was stretched straight out, and the bell oscillated 
with such force that it beat against the ceiling. The priests were 
completely mystified. Over a score of the members of St. Anne’s Church 
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were called in, but none could discover the cause. The bell rang so 
loudly at night, Sexton Helmcamp was called in to remove it so that 
the sisters could sleep. He has since placed it in position every 
morning and removed it at night. 

Every Sunday since November 5th the worshippers at St. Anne’s 
Church have heard the noisy bell while at mass. Every part of it has 
been carefully examined, as well as the pieces used to attach it to the 
ceiling. The wire was also inspected minutely, but nothing could be 
found to account for the strange actions. The bell is still hanging in 
its accustomed place and still continues to ring violently—New York 
Daily Tribune, Nov. 30. 

St. Anne’s Rectory, Park Road & 22d St., Battimorz, Mar. 5. 1893. 

Mr. Ricuarp Hopcson. Dear Sir:—Your letter, requesting me 
to give you information as to the ringing of our Convent bell, is at 
hand. The account you have read is quite correct, I think, in the main. 
The bell was rung very violently at intervals, both day and night, and 
no one could account for it, though I had several detectives of our 
City force detailed to that duty. 

I suspect, though without much foundation, that some one in the 
house had a hand in it. I watched everything closely, but I must 
confess I discovered nothing. The ringing began in the early part of 
November, and stopped on December Ist, and since then there has been 
no recurrence of the phenomenon. There is no electric wire in the 
house or near it, and the ringing was of so startling a character as to 
preclude the idea of rats or cats in the cellar.—W. E. Barr.etrt. 


A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT 


REPORTED BY MARY H. JACOBS 


The following incident came from a lady whom I know personally 
and who understands something of the care necessary to protect facts 
from the usual criticism of the doubter. Her husband was a scientific 
man and she lived in the atmosphere which tended to encourage a criti- 
cal habit of mind. I also have met Dr. and Mrs. Wickland. They are 
private people. The incident is of interest as representing super- 
normal information which also describes something of the condition 
that may happen to one who has died from accident, though the facts 
are not verified as is the usual supernormal fact. We may suspect the 
influence of the medium’s own habit of mind in dealing with cases of 
obsession, but that will be the condition of limiting the influence of the 
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actual supernormal involved in creating a presumption for the possi- 
bility of some truth in the non-evidential facts. At any rate the inci- 
dent should be recorded whatever we may think of it.—J. H. Hystop. 


ReEcorpD 


Los ANGELEs, Ca., May 29th, 1919. 

My Dear Proressor Hystop:—I have an interesting report to 
make to you concerning an experience I had last night with Mrs. Car] 
H. Wickland, as the medium, here at my own home, 

Dr. and Mrs. Wickland are conducting a sanitarium at 6027 Hayes 
Avenue, Los Angeles, for the cure of patients who have been sent to 
them as insane and they find in many cases, that they (the patients) 
are obsessed. They have made some wonderful cures. Mrs. Hume, of 
Berkeley, California, (one of the Vice-Presidents of the California Psy- 
chical Research Society), has been visiting me, and Professor Van der 
Naillen, (The President of the S. P. R., of California), has also been 
visiting Los Angeles. 

I invited them to meet Dr. Wickland and his wife here. We did 
not expect to form a circle or séance, but merely to talk over Dr. 
Wickland’s work and make a report upon it to their Society in San 
Francisco. During the evening we inadvertently sat in a small circle 
formed by Professor Van der Naillen and his daughter (Mrs. Loupy), 
Mrs. Hume, Dr. and Mrs. Wickland and myself, 

After several attempts by Mrs. Wickland’s little Indian girl con- 
trol, Silver Star, to come, which Mrs. Wickland tried to prevent, and 
which I did not encourage, as I had not invited them for that pur- 
pose, Silver Star finally triumphed and Mrs. Wickland became en- 
tranced. , 

Silver Star then announced that many members of our respective 
families were present and described some of them, giving their names. 
She then said that they had brought an earth-bound spirit, or one who 
was in danger of becoming earth-bound, and they wished him to enter 
into Mrs. Wickland in order that he should be helped to realize his 
condition. This spirit proved to be a nephew of mine, the only child 
of my sister, who was killed by an auto accident about one year and 
five months ago in Detroit, Michigan. Silver Star described him and 
told of the accident, very dramatically showing how the auto had been 
struck by the railroad train and knocked into a ditch, also mentioning 
the fact that he had a young lady with him, whom he had tried to 
save from death by turning his auto so that the train struck on his 
side instead of hers. 

After the spirit had possession of the medium he spoke to me most 
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pathetically, asking where he was, calling me by a name he had always 
used,—“ Aunt Mamie ”—and telling me most mournfully that he had 
been with his mother ever since the accident. He evidently did not 
realize that he was dead and could not understand why a “ door” 
seemed to be shut between his mother and himself. He could see her 
and knew that she was mourning and unhappy but could not reach her 
and was so “tired of trying!” He was a great friend of his cousin, 
my son Rob, who was drowned some years ago, and Rob, with the help 
of different members of our family, had at last succeeded in drawing 
him away from his mother and had brought him, very unexpectedly, 
to this little circle of ours to be delivered through Mrs. Wickland of 
his earth-bound condition. We finally succeeded in convincing him that 
he had passed out of his physical body and should not linger in the 
earth plane. Rob was there and would take him to a plane where he 
would be happier than he had been since his death. 

It was a most interesting and wonderful demonstration of how souls 
must sometimes be helped to realize that they have lost the physical 
body and should not linger here. 

My sister (his mother) and her husband are practically unbelievers 
in a future life and dislike intensely any mention of anything connected 
with psychic research. Their son also had a deep antipathy for Spirit- 
ualism or anything like it and this had redoubled his mother’s desire to 
have nothing to do with it. I have not given you their names, as I am 
quite sure they would be very angry to have a report made with their 
names attached. 

Mrs. Wickland is a complete stranger, of course, to my family. 
They all live in the East. She has only known me a short time and 
knows very little of my history. The incident occurred most unexpect- 
edly, without any preparation on our part. My nephew and his tragic 
death were very far from my mind. I had never thought of him as 
earth-bound, but imagined him with my son in the other world. Know- 
ing that I could not approach my sister upon these subjects I had put 
away from my thought or mind everything connected with the boy’s 
death, except, of course, my love and sympathy for her. This came 
as a great shock, but I realized what an important point it would be 
if we could only prove that such things were constantly occurring on 
the earth. I hope and believe that you will agree with me. Sincerely. 


—Mary H. Jacors. 


The following are corroborative statements regarding what hap- 


pened on the occasion described, the parties signing a separate statc- 
ment as to the facts.—J. H. H. 
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“TI certify that I was present at the scene above described and wit- 
nessed the wonderful events therein related.—Mrs. Lucy Lovry.” 

“It is with great earnestness that I testify to the accuracy of the 
details set forth above at a séance held at the home of our mutual 
friend. I was greatly impressed, as the scenes rolled on, and as I wit- 
nessed the deep emotion and wonderment of our hostess, to whom it 
came as an unexpected revelation.—A. Van per NaILLen, Oak ann, 
CALIFORNIA.” 


Mrs. Emma L. Hume, who was present as a guest at the séance 
above described, writes me to confirm the narrative of Mrs. Jacobs and 
lays stress on the fact that Mrs. Jacobs remonstrated against experi- 
menting as the evening was intended to be a social one. The document 
does not differ from that of Mrs. Jacobs, except that Mrs. Hume can- 
not recall any incidents except one that perplexes her. It is that the 
nephew who communicated stated he had not seen his cousin Robert 
Jacobs, though he knew that he was dead. This Robert had died some 
years before this nephew and he only recently. The implication was 
that this nephew thought he was still living. This phenomenon is fre- 
quent in cases of obsession. We have yet to ascertain an explanation 
that psychology will admit, though there are abundant experiences 
with living people that are quite analogous to it, as cases of amnesia, 
secondary personality, dreams, and certain forms of insanity. Besides 
we rarely if ever know that we are asleep.—J. H. H. 


APPARITION COINCIDING WITH DEATH 


REPORTED BY ALICE DAVIDSON BAXTER 


Through Mr. W. H. Rucker, of Itta Bena, Mississippi, the follow- 
ing account was received: 


ORIGINAL STATEMENT 


January 10th, 1923. 

“On the evening of November 4th, 1918, about 10 o’clock, while 
preparing for bed, and after the other members of our family had re- 
tired, I felt strongly the presence of some one near me, and heard a 
flutter in my ear, as if a bird had passed over me. I had a strange 
uncanny feeling; and, as I raised up, I turned my face toward the 
window in the front part of my room—a window without veranda, and 
at an elevation of some fifteen feet from the ground. There, in full 
view, stood my brother, Lieutenant Joseph M. Davidson. He gazed at 
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me for a second or two, and disappeared. I saw the upper portion of 
his body perfectly, and he looked at me sorrowfully and earnestly. 
“TI was dreadfully agitated, but did not mention it to any member 
of my family, through fear of frightening and worrying them. I re- 
lated the occurrence, however, to an intimate lady friend, under the 
solemn injunction of secrecy. 

“On the night of November 26th, say three weeks later, my father 
was advised by the War Department that our boy had been killed in 
action on the 6th of November. I said ‘ No, it was on the 4th,’ and 
when asked my reasons for doubting the accuracy of the Department 
telegram, I related the incident of the night of the 4th. My friend 
came to our home in a few moments, and verified my statement, recall- 
ing the conversation I had with her on the evening of November 5th, in 
vhich I related the incident of the previous night. 

“ The friend mentioned is Mrs. J. W. Losey, now of Alexandria, La, 
“The fatal bullet hit my brother as night was coming on, and I 
am satisfied his spirit appeared to me almost immediately thereafter. 


“The above took place in my home in St. Joseph, Tensas Parish, 
Lla—Atice Davipson Baxter.” 


The above account is corroborated by the father of the lady who 


had the experience, Mr. W. M. Davidson, president of the bank of 
St. Joseph. 


CoRROBORATION BY THE FATHER 


Mr. W. H. Rucker, Irra Bena, Miss. My Dear Sir:—I note 
your favor of the 16th., and can state positively, that just after the 
receipt of the telegram of November 26th, from the War Department, 
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advising us of the death of our beloved boy, and giving the date, No- 
vember 6th, my daughter said, “ No, it was earlier.” Within ten 
minutes the news spread all over town, and our home was filled with 
tlatives and friends, anxious to offer everything possible in the way 
of sympathy. Mrs. Losey, the friend to whom Mrs. Baxter confided 
the occurrence on the night of November 4th, was among the first to 
arrive, she being a next door neighbor, and it was then that the inci- 
dent was related to us for the first time. 


“Later telegrams, confirming the death of our son, gave the date, 
November 4th, and that date was also confirmed by private letters 
received from friends and comrades, who were present at the funeral. 

“'The letter said the hour was about 4:30, just before dark, so 
there is no earthly doubt about the date. 


“T was present and heard the statement of Mrs. Baxter when the 
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telegram came. In fact, I received it over the telephone from Natchez, 
the hour being after the close of the local telegraph office, and I had 
previously arranged with the Natchez telegraph office to transmit any 
telegrams by ’phone that might be received in Natchez—the relay office 
—after the local office had closed. 

“ The incident naturally made a very deep impression on us all, and 
we all believe that the spirit of our beloved dead appeared to my daugh- 
ter as soon as it left his body. Very truly yours.—W. M. Davinson.” 

To a letter from the P. R. O. asking if the true names of the wit- 
nesses might be used, and also urging that a statement from Mrs. 
Losey be procured, the following reply was received, undated but 
written about January 27th, 1923: 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Baxter 


* Neither my father nor myself have the slightest objection to the 
use of our names in connection with the above [the note was written 
at the bottom of that to which it was a reply]. I suggest that you 
write to Mrs. Losey, sending her copy of my report and the letter from 
my father, and I am sure she will verify my statements. Her address 
is, Mrs. J. W. Losey, c/o James L. Byrum, Red Oil Co., Alexandria, 
Louisiana.—Atice Davinson Baxter.” 


Application was made to Mrs. Losey, but she did not reply, prob- 
ably because of that curious timidity which attacks so many people 
when asked to state some simple fact in this field of which they were 
cognizant, though not in the least responsible for it. Why Mrs. Jones 
should be afraid that, if she testifies that Mrs. Smith said something 
on a particular date, she herself will be thought superstitious, is 4 
mystery, but so it often is. 

But Mrs. Baxter was willing and anxious that Mrs. Losey’s state- 
ment should be secured, and sent her address for the purpose of making 
application to her. Both father and daughter declare that Mrs. Losey 
came to the house on the day when the telegram was received and 
before the family verified Mrs. Baxter’s statement that she has told 
the story of the apparition within twenty-four hours of its being ex- 
perienced. The father, indeed, falls into the easy error of saying that 
the story was told by his daughter to Mrs. Losey “ on the night of the 
4th,” but this is exactly the kind of an error which an honest witness § 
who has not been coached makes and creates no difficulty. Of course 
the daughter’s own statement that she told it on the morning of the 
5th is the accurate one. : 

Despite the absence of a letter from Mrs. Losey, there can be 10 f 
reasonable doubt that the facts were as stated. 
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NEWS AND REVIEWS 


The November and December issues of Psychische Studien con- 
tained articles of only minor interest to the outside world, with the 
exception of the continued Medical Telesthesia reports of Dr. Walther 
Kréner, which we shall hope one day to see carefully translated for 
reference purposes for special students in that field. We should be 
glad to know of the interest of any physician, fluent in the German of 
his profession, to co-operate in preparing such a translation. 

Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing contributed in December an extended 
review of the second edition of Professor Hans Driesch’s “ Ordnung- 
slehre,” which has been half re-written. Professor Driesch adds to 
logic, ethics and esthetics a special section on psychology. ‘“ This 
part,” says Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing, “ ‘ The Science of the Order of 
Life,’ (Logic of the Soul) is concerned, in its closing chapter, with 
modifications of soul life, with the ‘ disregarded’ concepts, with the 
dream, hypnosis, automatism and suspension of consciousness, with 
questions, and, finally, with a special description of these, which 
Driesch terms ‘ parapsychology.’ This is the first time that the 
problems of so-called ‘ occultism’ have found in any text-book of 
philosophy a suitable, even though brief, consideration. In this sense, 
the great biologist and philosopher, Driesch, has opened the way for 
the scientific recognition of the supernormal.” 

This indeed marks a turn in the tide of German philosophic 
thought. It will be of interest to observe the influence of the eminent 
professor’s point of view as it seeps through the scientific materialism 
of his land and his time. 

The January number brought an article on “ Cases of Possession 
and Telekinesis among the Hindus,” collaborated by J. Goetz of 
Tiibingen, a missionary, and Professor Oesterreich, of Tiibingen. 
There is also a report from Warsaw of sittings with Jean Guzik, re- 
corded by Professor C. Blacher of Riga, and an account of experi- 
ments with the Brazilian psychic, Mme. Prado, which appeared in the 
Revue Métapsychique in 1923, is translated by Mrs. Lebrecht. Rudolf 
Tischner of Munich presents a discussion of “ Occultism in Relation to 
Irrationalism and Mysticism.” 

There is a report of the session of the Medical Society for Para- 
psychic Research in Berlin at which the subject of consideration was 
“Sensation and Supernormal Faculties.” 
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The section devoted to news of the German Society for scientific 
Occultism—which seems to some of us a contradiction in terms—car- 
ries an article on “ The Physics and Psychics of Spooks,” by Dr. F. 
Quade, and one on “ Occult Phenomena without any known Medium,” 
by Dr. Rudolf Stérmer. 

The Revue Métapsychique for January-February presents Prof. 
Richet’s reply to Dr. Achille Delmas, under the heading, “ The De- 
fense of Metapsychics.” Professor Hans Driesch contributes a dis- 
cussion of “ Metapsychic Phenomena from the Biological Point of 
View.” There is a further contribution of Guzik matter, being the 
account of experiments at Baden-Baden, by Dr. Wilhelm Neumann. 
The Editor, Dr. Geley, presents an interesting paper on “ Vitalism 
and Metapsychics ” and also an “ Introduction to the Practical Study 
of Mediumship,” being an excerpt from his new volume, “ L’Ecto- 
plasmie et La Clairvoyance,” published by Alcan in March, 1924, and 
not yet arrived in the United States. The book comprises a complete 
ensemble of his experiments and his personal observations thereon. 























* * * * * 


We note with regret the passing of an old friend of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, Mr. James Thompson Hackett of Melbourne. Mr. Hackett 
compiled, in 1916, “ A Commonplace Book ” kept during the impor- 
tant period in English literature from 1874 to 1889. The volume 
comprises extracts from both prose and poetry, and is “ dedicated to 
the dear Friend to whom, directly or indirectly, any value in this 
book is mainly due,”—none other than Dr. Hodgson, who quoted many 
of the excerpts in his letters to Mr. Hackett. The authors quoted 
have not been included in the anthologies, in many cases, and the com- 
pilation has its own special interest to Dr. Hodgson’s friends and ad- 
mirers, as it had for his friend with whom the quotations were ex- 
changed, and who sent Dr. Hyslop for our library a copy of the 
original edition, from Adelaide, in 1916. (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
1923.) He was an Associate of the British S. P. R. 

Mr. Severin Lauritzen, an Associate of the Society since 1913, and 
previous to that a Member for four years, has recently passed away. 
He was one of our few Danish members and active in the First Inter- 
national Congress of Psychic Research held at his city, Copenhagen, 
in 1921. He was an old and valued member of the S. P. R. as well. 
He was the translator of Myers’s great work into Danish. 

Dr. Prince, with other English-speaking delegates to the Congress, 
was dined and entertained at his house one evening and well remembers 
his keen interest and his courtly manners. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Sc.D. 


Mathematical Philosophy. By Cassius J. Keyser, LL.D. E. P. Dutton and 

Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 466. 

To those students who have a taste for both philosophy and mathematics 
these lectures should be a well of joy and refreshment. The land itself may 
be dry, but Professor Keyser demonstrates its fruitfulness under irrigation. 
The work abounds in figures of speech as well as technical words, while the 
flowers of rhetoric adorn its pages. The subjects of its successive chapters 
are the great concepts of mathematics discussed in their broadest generality, 
viz., postulates, interpretations, discriminations, transformations, invariants, 
groups, variables, limits, hyperspaces, infinity and non-Euclidean geometries. 
The generality of the discussion itself might be taken as a demonstration of 
Bertrand Russell's mot that “ Mathematics is the science in which one never 
knows what one is talking about, nor whether what one says is true.” This 
characteristic, however, is to be understood as true only of pure mathematics. 
As soon as application of the subject is made we come down from the 
empyrean of pure thought or logic onto an antipodal plane of experience,— 
the latter being related to the former somewhat as a projection is related to 
the form projected. Jt is only one logical step from the infinite to the finite. 
The world of experience is no more than a cross-section of the world of 
thought. Three-dimensional space is a cross-section of four-dimensional space, 
and so on, while plane space is the limit of curved space. This view of the 
subject also explains the philosophic concept of reality in which the highest 
or prime reality is the unseen. 

The present time may be full of distress and discipline while the eternity 
of which it is a part is perfect in its beauty. As Plato said, “ Mathematics 
contemplates Being under the aspect of eternity.” This is quite consistent 
with Benjamin Pierce’s familiar definition of mathematics as the science of 
necessary truth, 

Pure mathematics is presented by Professor Keyser as a vast array of 
“doctrinal functions,” and as such it is the science of Fate—not physical fate, 
but logical fate. ‘“ Where then is the intellect’s freedom? Logic is the nurse 
of thought. When I violate it I am erratic; if I hate it I am licentious or 
dissociate; if I love it I am free—the highest blessing the austerest nurse can 
give.” “In the richest nation known to history,—made such by science,—the 
nurse can hardly contrive to live—she can hardly even publish her works 
because they are not profitable commercially ; the nation is vain and boastful. 
May God deliver us.” 

In his discussion of transformations the author remarks, “It can be said, 
with approximation to truth, that the whole of science, including mathematics, 
consists in the study of transformations or in the study of relations.” To 
show just how this is applicable to psychical research will be a good exercise 
ior any student, and all the more interesting because the demonstration can 
he made in several different ways. 

In the chapter on invariance the author develops the thesis that the 
unifying principle,—the central binding thread of human history,—the tie of 
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comradeship among the spiritual enterprises of man,—is passion and search 
for things eternal; the thesis is that quest of invariance,—quest of abiding 
reality,—is itself the sovereign invariant in the changeful life of reason. 
The many references to the literature of the subject, scattered through the 
text, make one of the valuable features of the book.—Gerorce H. Jounson. 
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—Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, for many years Dr. Hyslop’s private secretary, and after 
his death in 1920, until the end of 1923, Secretary of the Society, has resigned to go 
into other work, the resignation taking effect on June Ist. She leaves with the best 
wishes of officers and members for success in her new undertaking. 


-——Personal letters intended for Miss Tubby should be addressed to her at 25 East 
30th Street, while all case materials, checks and business letters intended for the 
Society should be addressed to the American Society for Psychical Research, as 
hitherto. 


—Correspondence concerning the publications and contributions for the same should 
be addressed to the editor. 


—Correspondence for the Research Department should be addressed to Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


—Checks and remittances should be made payable to Lawson Purdy, Treasurer. 
—Associates, paying the annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
paying the annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly 
Proceedings. 


—Inquiries for membership will be greatly appreciated. 


—The Proceedings for 1923, bound in cloth, are now ready. Price, $5.00 per volume, 


post paid, and mailed from our New York office to which inquiries should be 
addressed. 


—Members not receiving their publications should notify us promptly. 





